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Effort to Control! 
Industry in War 


Declares Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Study Does Not Con-| 
template Desire to ‘Mili- 
tarize’ Activities 


Reviews Operations 
Of War Department 


| 


and Its 


Civilian Components Have | 
Their 


Greatest | 
* Peacetime Efficiency 


By Patrick J. Hurley, 


Secretary of War 


It is an unfortunate fact that the great 
majority of the people look upon the War | 
Department as an agency dedicated to| 
war. Many have come to regard it as a 
Government bureau which exists between 
wars, much as does a football team be- 
tween halves of a game. They picture 
it as sitting on the bench waiting for 
the whistle to blow, with nothing to do 
in the meanwhile except to contemplat 
the prospects for another war. | 

Of course the primary purpose of ae} 
War Department is to provide for the na- | 
tional defense, and its chief responsibility 
lies in the execution of the military poli- 
cies of the Nation. / 

Since the World War the successive 
secretaries have succeeded in placing the) 
business of the War Department on a 
sound basis. The returns from the rev- 
enue producing activities of the Army 
have been increased and it has a greater 
degree of preparedness than we have ever 
had before during peace time. 

In the postwar development of the| 
Army, the fact has been clearly recognized | 
that the people of this country never will | 
contribute to the support of a large peace- | 

geondine Army. 
other hand, the Government 
ind the fact that the Con- 
ges the citizen himself with 
his rights to life, liberty, 
“the pursuit of happiness.” 

n Army Developed 
VY, the War Department has 

e citizen components of the 
e United States. 

making . steady constructive 
the development of mechanical 

ent for combat purposes. We have 
ached the state where we can com- 
the mechanical equipment into for- 

Mable fighting units. Machines are be~| 
ing substituted for animals. These or- 

izational changes keep us abreast or 
ahead of the current military trend. _ 

In the postwar period of intensive | 
study and effort, we have secured the 
following factors for proper defense that 
we did not possess in 1917. In propor- 
tion to our population we have the small- | 
est standing army in the world, but we 
now have a carefully detailed plan for) 
mobilization; a more highly trained staff | 
to execute it: a decentralized regional 
machinery for its execution; a more 
highly educated and more numerous per-| 
sonnel to employ as commanders and in-| 
structors; a reserve of equipment and | 
munitions for use at the beginning of 
mobilization; a strong National Guard; | 
and a leadership reservoir of 100,000 Re- | 
serve Officers. 

Voluntary System | 

Our entire peace-time military system | 
is voluntary. This development of a citi- | 
zen’s army has been accomplished with | 
due regard for the taxpayer's pocketbook. 
We have succeeded in keeping the part 
of national income devoted to prepara- 
tions for defense smaller in proportion to 
our population than that of any other 
country. There is room for further econ- 
omy without injury to proper national 
defense. 

In the interest of economy and better 
business organization, unnecessary forts 
and reservations to the number of 53 are 
being abandoned. No fort or reservation 
that is essential to the training of our} 


Ps 
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Navy to Test Value 
Of Autogiro Seaplane 


Experimental Use of Craft 
With Pontoons Planned 


Experimental use of the Pitcairn-Cierva 
utogiro as a seaplane equipped with pon-| 
toons is contemplated by the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in its efforts to determine the 
value of this type of aircraft for naval 
operation, according to information made | 
available May 29 at the Department of 
the Navy. 

While foreign-built autogiros have been 
converted to seaplanes in England and 
France, such a use has not been made of 
the American-built machine, it was said. 
The Bureau intends to concentrate on 
testing this plane for use from carriers 
and restricted decks on other types of 
naval vessels, however, and according to 
present plans will assign the XOP-1 to 
the carrier “Langley” operating in At- 
lantic waters. 

The autogiro is to we aetivered June 1 
according to an announcement which fol- 
Jows in full text: 

The Pitcairn autogiro which was con-| 
tracted for on Jan. 22 by the Navy will 
be delivered in flight for test at the Naval | 
Air Station, Anacostia, at 2:15 p. m., Mon- 
day, June 1. Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics David S. Ingalls, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffet, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and of- 
ficials of the Pitcairn Autogiro Corpora- | 
tion of Willow Grove, Pa., will be present 
when the plane arrives from the factory 

Test for the new plane, which will as- 
\sume the Navy’s classification as an| 
XOP-1, will commence after delivery and 
will include experiments looking toward 
its use in small landing spaces afloat 
and ashore. 

The autigro for which the Navy has 
A en ogee has a specified weight of 2,807 
piunds and is a two-seater. Engined 
wth a 30 horsepower Wright J-6 motor, | 
thy plane has a‘designed speed of 123) 
mies an hour, and its designers claim 
a Your-hour endurance at economical 
spetd. Its designed ceiling is 16,400 feet. 
The purchase price is $29,500. 


|. 
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The United 


Treasury to Float Bond Issue | 
Totaling 800 Million Dollars | 


Secreta 


ry Mellon Announces Plans for Issu- 


ance of 3 1-8 Per Cent Securities 


N OFFERING of $800,000,000, in 3% 
L per cent Treasury bonds, to mature on 
June 15, 1949, was announced May 31 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, as the Treasury’s fiscal year- 
end financing. 

The bonds are offered at par and ac- 
crued interest, and will be dated and bear 
interest from June 15, 1931. Although 
they will not mature until 1949, they will 
be redeemable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment on and after June 15, 1946. 

Approximately $589,000,000 of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness and about 
$90,000,000 in interest payments on the 
public debt become due and payable on 
June 15, Mr. Mellon announced, and the 
new issue will offset these retirements. It 
was stated orally at the Department that 
the issue probably will be the last financ- 
ing for the current fiscal year which ends 
June 30. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

The Treasury is today offering for sub- 
scription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, an is- 
sue of 3%% per cent Treasury bonds of 1946- 
1949. The bonds will be da 


Americcan Vessels 
Second in Overseas 
Passenger Traffic 


Vessels of 10 Nations Trans- 
port 2,500,000 Persons 
Arriving at or Leaving 
Ports of This Country 


Almost 99 per cent of the nearly 2,500,- 
000 passengers recorded as arriving at or 
departing from United States ports during 
1930 traveled in vessels in the registry of 
10 nations, the United States Shipping 
Board announced May .31 

English registerec vessels led the ‘list 
with 47 per cent, the Board announced, 
followed by that of the United States with 
a percentage of 27. The remaining 25 per 
cent was divided among Germany, Italy, 
France, The Netherlands, Sweden, Japan, 
Denmark, and Norway, in the order 
named. 

Ships of 24 Nations 

The statement of the Board follows in 
full text: 

Nearly 2,500,000 passengers, traveling on 
vessels flying the flags of 24 different 
nations, and arriving from or departing 
for 90 different countries or island groups, 
were recorded by the Bureau of Research, 


| United States Shipping Board, in its re- 


port on water-borne passenger traffic of 
the United States for the fiscal year 1930. 

The total mentioned included 2,236,620 
passengers aggregating 91 per cent, who 
traveled between the United States and 
foreign countries, 70,929 or 3 per cent on 
tourist cruises, 117,037 or 5 per cent who 
traveled to or from United States non- 
contiguous territories, and 21,015 or 1 per 
cent, who traveled through the Panama 
Canal between the Pacific and Atlantic 
or Gulf ports in the United States. 

The foreign passenger traffic which rep- 


resented more than nine-tenths of the en- | 


tire trade, was made up of 1,177,163 ar- 
rivals at American ports and 1,509,457 de- 
partures. Of the passengers who arrived, 
686,805 or 58 per cent traveled first class, 
71,066 or 6 per cent, cabin class, 103,254 
or 9 per cent, second class, 87,545 or 7! 
per cent, third class tourist, and 228,493 
or 19'2 per cent, third class. The out- 
bound passenger travel was divided be- 
tween 665,129 or 63 per cent first class, 
63,022 or 6 per cent cabin class, 71,436 or 
6'2 per cent second class, 93,820 or 9 per 
cent third class tourist, and 166,050 or 
15's per cent third class. 
Canadian Largest 


The water-borne passenger movement 
between the United States and Canada 
was the largest reported for any country, 
aggregating 850,563, of which 344,140 trav- 
eled between the United States and points 


{on the Canadian Pacific Coast and 506,- 


423 between ports of this country and ports 
in Atlantic Canada, and along the Great 
Lakes. The next heaviest movements were 
with the United Kingdom, including Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, which 
totaled 309,782, France 240,083, Germany, 
165,424, Cuba 158,839, Italy 128,132, the 
Bermudas 79,393, Sweden 29,910, Japan 22,- 
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DIRIGIBLE C 


Secretary Ingalls Predicts Regular Ocean Crossings With- 
in Few Years by Means of Airships 


‘By David 
Secretary of 
the United 


Assistant 


SINCE the World War 

\/” States Government has borne to a 
large extent the responsibility for the 
continued development of lighter-than- 
air. At that time, Germany was enabled 
to continue her activities through the 
intercession of our Government in hav- 
ing constructed for us the Los An- 
geles. But for this, Germany might 
well have been unable to continue her 
interest and the world today would not 
have had the benefit of her remarkable 
progress in both construction and op- 
eration of rigid airships. 

- Meanwhile, Great Britain, 
to report, has discontinued all of her 
activities in lighter-than-air, and in 
this country the Navy Department has 
been delegated to act in the further- 
ance of this science. 

In the Navy Department one 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, above 
all others, through his far-sighted 
rision and active support, has led his 
brother officers in the perfection of this 
new and material means of augmenting 
our national defense. 

Under his guidance, after rigid 
lighter-than-air development was placed 
in the Navy by agreement between. the 


according 


man, 


ted and bear 


ALLED INDISPENSABLE 


interest from June 15, 1931, will mature on 
June 15, 1949, and will be redeemable at 
the option of the United States on and} 
after June 15, 1946. The amount of the 
offering is $800,000,000, or thereabouts. 

Applications will be received at the Fed- 
| eral reserve banks. The Treasury will ac- 
cept in payment for the new Treasury 
bonds, at par, Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of Series TJ-1931 and TJ2- 
1931, both maturing June 15, 1931. Sub- 
scriptions for which payment is to be ten- 
dered in certificates of indebtedness ma- 
turing,yJune 15, 1931, will be given pre- 
ferred allotment up to $325,000,000. | 

The Treasury bonds will be issued both 
in bearer and registered form, in denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The registered bonds 
will also be issued in the $50,000 denomi- 
nation. 

These bonds will be exempt, both as to 
principal and interest, from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, any State, or any of the posses- | 
sions of the United States, or by any local 
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Florida Governor Vetoes | 
Pari-mutuel Betting Bill 


TALLAHASSEE, Fra., May 29. 


Governor Doyle E. Carlton today vetoed 
a bill passed by the Legislature which 
would have legalized pari-mutuel wagers 
in horse and dog races in this State. 

“It is unsound for the State to enter 
into partnership with legalized gambling,” 
Governor Carlton pointed out in his mcs- 
sage to the Legislature. 

The measure had been passed by a 
majority of five in the Senate and by a} 
narrow margin in the House. Leaders 
said it was doubtful whether the neces- { 
sary two-thirds majority could be obtained | 
to pass the bill over Governor Carlton's | 
veto. | 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Is Reorganized 


Changes to Be Effective July 
1 Are Announced by Ad- | 


ministrator Hines 


¥ | 
A reorganization of the Veterans’ Ad- 


ministration has been arranged, effective 
iJuly 1, according to an announcement 
| just made public by Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, ‘Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Four major offices will handle the ac- 
tivities of the administration, and with 
related functions under a single juris- 
diction “maximum service with due re- 
gard to efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion” is assured, it was stated. Assistant | 
administrators will look after medical and 
domicilary care, construction and sup- 
plies, pensions and compensation, and 
finance and insurance. Various services 
will be subordinate to these officials, it 
was explained. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of | 
Veterans’ Affairs, today announced the 
second and major step of the reorganiza- | 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration | 
under the authority of the act of July 
21, 1930, which authorized the President 
to consolidate and coordinate govern- 
mental activities affecting war veterans 

Effective on July 1 

The organization which was today an- 
nounced and which will be placed in effect 
as of July 1, 1931, contemplates the or- 
ganization of the administration of all 
laws pertaining to veterans on a func- 
tional basis, and by having related func- 
tions under a single jurisdiction assures 
maximum service with due regard to ef- 
ficiency and economy of operation. 

By orders beling released the general 
direction and supervision of the activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration is placed | 
in four major offices: The Office of the} 
Administrator; the Office of Assistant Ad- 
ministrator fn charge of Medical and 
Domicilary Care, Construction and Sup- 
plies; the Office of Assistant Administra- 
tor in charge of Pensions and Compensa- 
tion; and the Office of Assistant Adminis- 
trator in charge of Finance and Insur- 
ance. It is also provided that ther will 
be a Special Counsel on Insurance Claims 
responsible directly to the Administrator | 





[Continued on 
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S. Ingalls, 


the Navy for Aeronautics 


Army and the Navy, a well trained 
though small lighter-than-air personnel 
has come into being. Many new and 
important incidents have been developed 
and most of all an efficient industry, 
capable of the construction of both 
fabric and metal-clad airships, has re- 
sulted. 
During this period, too, the world’s 
source of helium gas, so far as is now 
known, has been monopolized by our 
Government. Lands containing the gas 
have been acquired, a process of ex- 
traction has been evolved, and facilities 
for producing an adequate supply of 
helium are in existence. Through the 
control of helium our Government is 
assured that no foreign country will be 
able to operate effectively airships 
against us in time of war. Helium gas 
is important to peace-time commercial 
operation, but it is vitally essential to 
war-time military operation of airships. 
Actual operations in this field have 
been limited since the loss of the “Shen- 
andoah” to only one airship, the “Los 
Angeles.” And until recently she was 
employed only in a commercial way for 
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Wheat Put Sixth — 


In Income Yield 


Exceeded by Cotton, Milk, 
Hogs, Cattle, and Poultry 
For Cash Returns 


JHIWAT ranks sixth in importance 

among farm products from the 
standpoint of cash income to farmers, 
rather than first, as many believe, and 
is exceeded by cotton, milk, hogs, cattle 
and calves and eggs and chickens, the 
Department of Agriculture stated May 
29 in an analysis of the sources of the 
farmer's income, Sixteen products ac- 
count for more than 1 per cent each 
of the farmer’s income, the Department 
said, cotton leading with 14.59 per cent 
and milk second with 14.52 per cent. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The cash income from eggs and 
chickens, five-year 1925-29 average, was 
$813,445,000 or 8.13 per cent of the cash 
income from all farm commodities. 
The cash income from wheat averaged 
$790,129,000 or 7.89 per cent of the 
total. 

Practically 60 per cent of farmers’ 
cash income from agricultural products 
is received from cotton, milk, hogs, cat- 
tle, calves, eggs and chickens, accord- 
ing to compilations by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Cotton and milk vie for first place as 
cash income products, the income from 
cotton lint and seed being estimated by 
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Column 
Further Recessions 
In Farm Land Values 


Believed Improbable 
Federal Economist Predicts 
Revival of Mortgage Lend- 
ing if Farmers’ Products 
Bring Higher Prices 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


Farm land values in areas of good land 
probably have reached a level where they 
will not be subject to further recession 
and some recovery in prices of farm 
products during the coming year may 
make it 
fair return on the values, which 
create a degree of confidence 
in a revival of mortage lending, Dr. L. C. 
Gray, economist of the Department of 
Agriculture, said in his address May 28 be- 
fore the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in Baltimore, Md. 


might 


land market, he declared. 
A summary of his address, issued by 
the Department, follows in full text: 
Probability that farm land values have 


reached a level in many areas, at which | 


farmers could earn a fair return under 
a moderate improvement in prices of 
farm products, was expressed by Dr. L. C. 


| Gray, United States Department of Agri- 
Na- | 


culture economist, addressing the 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
in annual convention at Baltimore, 
afternoon (May 28). 
Price Recovery Would Help 

“It is not improbable that we have 
reached a level of farm land values in 
areas of good land adapted to 
ject to serious further recession,” said 
Gray. “Some recovery in prices of 
farm products during the coming year 
might make it possible for farmers of 
average ability to make a fair return at 
current real estate values and a recovery 
of confidence that would lead to a revival 
of mortgage lending on farm property 
would greatly relieve the pressure on the 
farm lands market.” 

Dr. Gray traced 
land values the last 
some reasons for the fall in prices- 
drastic decline in prices of farm products, 
decline in net farm incomes, high taxes, 
interest on indebtedness and other fixed 
charges on real estate. Values in the 
New England States, he said, have shown 
less weakness than in any other group 
of States, and extreme weakness has been 


the decline in farm 


evident in the great food-producing States | 
of the Mississippi Valley from Ohio west | 


to the wheat States. 
Situation in Cotton States 
“In the principal cotton States,” the 


| Speaker said, “there has been a drop of 


from 8 to 16 per cent in values during the 
last year. Georgia and South Carolina 
are now only 90 per cent of pre-war. 
However, the liquidation of farm land 
values in the South had been 
by high cotton prices from 1922 to 1925, 
except in 


was sufficiently high to prevent a disas- 
trous slump in realty values.” 
The beginning of the present period of 


| severely low cotton prices, therefore, found 
|farm realty values at from 22 to 58 per 
cent above the pre-war level, except in 
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'Atheist’s Testimony 


Is Ruled Admissible 


'Oath’s Competency Recognized | 


By Alabama Court 


Montcomery, ALa., May 31 


The Court of Appeals of Alabama, re- 
versing its original ruling, has just 


The 


court previously had ruled that without 
belief in a Supreme Being, there could 


|be no legal oath and therefore an atheist 


was not competent as a witness, 

In the opinion on rehearing, section 3 
of the State Constitution is held to ab- 
rogate the common law rule which pre- 
scribes as a test of competency of a wit- 
ness or admissibility in evidence of his 


dying declaration that there should be a} 
witness or admissibility in evidence of his | 
be | 


dying declaration that there should 
a belief by the witness or declarant in a 
Supreme Being as “the rewarder of truth 
and avenger of falsehood.” 

Section 3 provides that no religious test 
shall be required as a qualification to any 


office or public trust and that the civil} 
privileges and capacities of any| 
| citizen shall not be affected by his re- 


rights, 


ligious principles. 

The opinion on rehearing was written 
by Judge James Rice. Judge W. H. Sam- 
ford dissented, holding to his views ex- 
pressed in the orjginal opinion. 


(i cee 
4 soe 


possible for farmers to make a! 


resulting | 


This | 
} would relieve the pressure on the farm 


this | 


modern | 
| technical methods which will not be sub- 


11 years and cited | 
the | 


retarded | 


Georgia and South Carolina, | 
and the level of prices from 1927 to 1929 | 


held | 
| that the testimony under oath of an athe- 
ist is admissible in Alabama courts. 


| living, 


InForeign Trade 
— Of First Quarter 


‘Exports Drop 20 Per Cent 
And Imports 14 Per Cent 
By Comparison With Last 
Three Months of 1930 


Partly Attributed 

| To Price Declines 

| ; \iseciencdesuleticanatiiagil 

World-wide Depression Also 

Continued to Be Factor, De- 
partment of Commerce Sta- 
tistician Declares 


By Grace A. Witherow, 
Division of Statistical Research, 
Department of Commerce 


United States foreign trade during the 
first quarter of 1931 continued to be in- 
fluenced by the same adverse factors of 
price decline and world-wide depression 
which resulted in a marked reduction in 
international trade during 1930. Our ex- 


ports, amounting to $710,000,000, dropped 
by 20 per cent from the value in the final 
quarter of 1930, while imports, totaling 
$568,000,000, showed a decline of 14 per 
cent. 

By comparison with a year ago, the re- 
spective declines in dollar value of exports 
and imports amounted to 37 per cent and 
36 per cent, or practically the same ratios 
as in the final quarter of 1930. These de- 
clines were attributable not only to reces- 
sions in commodity prices but also to 
smaller quantitative shipments. In the 
case of exports, the volume fell 24 per cent 
below that of the corresponding quarter of 
1930, while that of imports dropped 16 
; per cent. 


Favorable Balance Results 

Merchandise exports for the first quar- 
ter of 1931 exceeded imports by $142,000,- 
000—a favorable balance considerably 
smaller than in the corresponding quarter | 
|of either 1930 or 1929, but approximately 
a. large as in the first quartet of 1928 or 
1927. 
| Net imports of gold totaled $76,000,000, 
as compared with $119,000,000 in the first 
quarter of 1930 and $94,000,000 in the 
immediately preceding quarter. 

On a daily average basis, exports de- 
clined during each succeeding month of 
|; the first quarter of 1931 to a new low of 
$7,650,000 in March, while in imports a® 
low of $5,900,000 in January was followed 
by an increase in February and a further 
increase in March to $6,800,000. 


In order to understand the significance 
of the changes in foreign trade during 
the first quarter of 1931, it is necessary 
to estimate the effect of price declines 
on dollar value. An index of prices of 
; leading export commodities weighted by 
the quantities entering the trade shows 
that the unit value of exports during the 
first quarter of 1931 was 17 per cent be- 
|low that of the corresponding quarter of 
1930, and that the decline in quantity 
shipments was 24 per cent. 

Unit Price Index Falls 

This quantity decline compared with 
respective declines of 19 per cent and 22 
per cent in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1930. In import trade, the unit price 
index fell 25 per cent below that of a 
year ago, while the quantity declined only 
16 per cent. The corresponding declines 
in quantity during the immediately pre- 
ceding quarter and the third quarter of 
1930 were 13 per cent and 23 per cent, 
respectively. 

There was a wide variation in the 
degree of decline in unit prices of indi- 
| vidual commodities included in the trade. 
The unit value of exports of wheat, cot- 
ton, and copper fell off from 36 per cent 
to 43 per*vent, while that of automobile 
casings, apples, heavy iron and steel, and 
various classes of machinery declined less 
than 10 per cent. 

Similarly, in imports, unit prices of 
such crude materials as rubber,\raw silk, 
and wool fell approximately 45 per cent, 
while that of newsprint declined only 3 
per cent. The fact that crude materials, 
semimanufactures, and foodstuffs consti- 
tute about three-fourths of our imports 
accounts for the greater percentage de- 
cline in the unit value of total imports 
than in that of exports. 

Disiribution by Classes 

The outstanding feature in the dis- 
tribution of exports by economic classes 
was the decline in the ratio of finished 
manufactures to total exports from 51.8 
per cent in the first quarter of 1930 to 
49.2 per cent in the initial quarter of 1931, 
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Fewer for Month 


Daily Average Lower Through. | 
out the Country, Says 
Justice Department | 


( ‘RIME throughout the country showed | 

4a decrease in April as compared | 
with March, this year, according to 
figures contained in the monthly crime 
report bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice May 29. The following | 
additional information is also contained | 
in the bulletin. 

The daily average of the number of 
known criminal offenses committed in 
1,136 miscellaneous cities decreased by 
14.2 in April as compared to March, the 
daily average having totaled 1,595.8 in 
March, and 1,581.6 in ‘April. 

The largest percentage decrease is 
noted in’the daiy average of “murder, 
nonnegligent manslaughter,” the figure | 
for March having been 8.4, and that 
for April, 6.9. Manslaughter by negli- 
gence, however, increased irom a daliy 
average of 6.3 during March to 7.3 dur- 
ing April 

The other comparable 
various types of offenses follow: Rob- 
bery, March, 91.4, April, 85.5; aggra- 
vated assault, March, 55.8, April, 58.2; 
burglary, breaking or entering, March 
337.0, April 328.1; larceny (theft), $50 
and over, March, 122.1, April 112.3; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


averages for 
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President Declares 
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Reduction Shown |Criminal Offenses | [ndustrial Gains 


Held to Indicate 
Turn for Better 


Low Point of Two-year-old 
Depression Was Reached 
In January, Department 
Of Commerce Believes 


Four Consecutive 
Monthly Increases 


Output 11 Per Cent Higher 
Than in Midwinter, With 
Finished Products Making 
Most Favorable Showing 

With official figures showing a gain in 
factory production of 11 per cent from 
midwinter low levels, the Department of 

Commerce declared, in a statement made 

public May 31, belief is justified that the 

first quarter of 1931 represented the turn- 
ing point in the two-year-old depression. 
The Department's figures, used as the 


basis for its conclusions on the business 
| trend, were contained in its newly re- 


| Vised “Monthly Survey of Current Busi- 


Economie Reverses 
A New ‘Valley Forge’ 


Predicts the People Will 
Emerge From ‘Passing 
Trial?’ Better Equipped to, 
Strengthen the Nation 


VALLEY Force, Pa., Ma¥ 30.—The Ameri- 
can people are now going through an “eco- 
nomic Valley Forge,’ President Hoover 
declared in a Memorial Day address here 
today, but it is a “passing trial” from 
which will come a greater knowledge of 
the weaknesses of the economic system, | 
and the courage and wisdom to improve | 
and strengthen the Nation of the future. | 

“Valley Forge has come indeed to be a 
symbol in American life,” the President 
declared. “It is more than a name for a! 
place, more than the scene of a military | 
episode, more than just a critical event} 
im history. Freedom was won here by} 
fortitude, not bys the flash ef the sword,} 
Valley Forge is our American synonym | 
for the trial of human character through 
privation and suffering, and it is the sym-| 
bol of the triumph of the American soul.” | 

The President's address follows in full! 
text: 


Centennial Nears 


We are upon the eve of the celebration | 
of the two hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that our observance of | 
Memorial Day should this year be at this 
place, so intimately associated with the 
moral grandeur of the Father of Our 
Country. 

This national shrine needs no descrip- 
tion; the events enacted here require no 
recounting to the American people. The | 
very name, Valley Forge, swells within | 
us a pride of nationality. These peaceful 
fields hold a glory peculiarly their own. 
The sufferings of Washington's Army in 
that dreadful Winter of privation have} 
made this place famous among all men. 

It was not the glory of battle for which | 
these fields are remembered. No great 
battle was fought here. It was not the 
pomp of victory, for no martial triumph | 
was won here. It was not the scene 
where peace was signed by which inde- 
pendence of a great nation was won. It! 
was not the tombs of courageous men | 
who, facing the enemy, gave the supreme} 
sacrifice for their country to which we! 
bow in reverence. A thousand other fields 
mark the courage, the glory, the valor, 
the skill, the martial triumph of our race. 
Yet the instinct and the judgment of our 
people after the abrasion of the years has 
appraised this place as a foremost shrine 
in the War of Independence and in our 
Nation. It is a shrine to the things of 
the spirit and of the soul. 


Faith in an Ideal 

It was the transcendent fortitude and | 
steadfastness of these men who in ad-| 
versity and in suffering through the 
darkest hour of our history held faithful 
to an ideal. Here men endured that a 
nation might live. | 

George Washington and his men at any 
moment could have accepted the counsels 
of an easy path to an easy end of their 
privations. They could have surrendered 


haiti | 


HOT WEATHER RULES PRESCRIBED 
BY THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


JRACTICES conducive to healthful, 

comfortable and efficient living in 
hot weather are recommended by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
a statement made public May 30. Rules 
for the choice of foods and clothing 
and proper exercise are set forth by 
the Service. 


“To be comfortable,” the Bureau says, 


“live sensibly, acquire regylar habits of 
get plenty of rest and acquire 
a cheerful outlook on life.” 

The Service's statement follows in full 
text: 

With the coming of Summer, a ques- 
tion that assumes importance in our 
minds is, what can we do during the 
hot months to safeguard our health and 
increase our persenal comfort and effi- 
ciency? It may be timely, therefore, to 
suggest procedures which if followed ma- 
terially lessen the discomforts ordinarily 
experienced during the hot season. } 

First, let us consider the food that 
should be eaten during the hot weather. | 
What shall we eat and how much? A 
good rule to follow is to stop eating 
when the stomach is satisfied. It is al- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] | 
| 
| 
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Proper Food, Regular Habits and Ample Rest Declared 
Particularly Necessary in Summer 


ways unwise to eat to the point of full- 
ness, but especially so in hot weather. 
If we are able to exercise this self- 
control in eating we have gone far to- 
ward maintaining health and comfort 
not only in hot weather but through- 
out the whole year. 


It must be remembered that food 
supplies the fuel necessary for growth, 
repair, and the production of energy in 
the form of heat, It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that less food will be required 
in hot weather than in cold. 

The food should be ‘ight, nutritious, 
and easily digestible. However, it is 
most essential that a balanced diet be 
maintained at all times, and this is 
especially true during the hot months | 
when an abundance of fresh vegetables 
is easily obtained. . 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are es- 
pecially desirable as a hot we-ther food 
because of palatability, ease of diges- 
tion, and laxative properties. They are 
also supplied with vitamins and produce 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


jan 
by State factory legislation and supere 
| Vision; nor does the bill propose to pra= 
|hibit manufacture or sale of any sube 
| stance that may be useful. 


| Henderson pro= 
; tect the general public against the h , 


; ness" and are considered comprehensive 


and reliable by W. L. Cooper, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. He said in the statement that tie 
figures _indicated the low point tn the 
Gepression period had occurred in Jan- 
uary, and since that time Federal Resei ve 
Board statistics had shown four consecu- 


_ monthly increases in factory produc- 
lon. ‘ 


The statement of the Department ag is- 
sued follows in full text: 


“Comprehensive and reliable in 
contained in the first issue of the ae 
and revised ‘Monthly Survey of Current 
Business,’ made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, indicate that a low 
point in business volume was established 
in January, from which each subsequent 
month has recorded a further slight im- 
provement, after making allowance for 
normal seasonal movements. 

Turning Point Passed 


“In fact, according to W. L. Cooper, 
Director of the Bureau of Yoreign and 
Domestic Commerce, information con- 
tained in the revised publication shows 
that recent improvement in several lines 
of trade and industry justifies the belief 
that the first quarter of 1931 has marked 
the turning point the prolonged de- 
tiine“in business wh commenced néarly 
two years ago. 
. “The purpose of the revised publication 
is to bring together in’ one volume for 
convenient reference the whole range of 
official and private statistics which re- 


late to business activity in the United © 


States. 
““The seasonally adjusted index of fac- 


; tory production computed by the Federal 


Reserve Board, reflecting the combined 
output of the leading manufactured prod- 
ucts, in April, showed the fourth consecu- 
tive monthly. gain, with a total advance 
of 11 per cent from the low level of mid- 
winter,’ Mr. Cooper said. 

“*This expansion of factory output is 
not attributable to the iron and steel, 
construction, and heavy equipment indus- 
tries which have continued at low ebb, 
but to improvement in industries produce 
ing finished goods for consumption, 
notably food products, textiles, leather 
and shoes and automobiles. 

“The cotton textile industry, partic- 
ularly, has maintained its recent strength, 
with mill consumption of raw cotton in 
April the largest in a year and stocks af 
cotton goods reduced by 36 per cent from 
the level of a year ago. 

Production Increased 


“The adjusted index of leather and 
shoe production increased by 7 per cent, 
from March to April, and in the latter 
month was higher than at any time since 
May, 1930. Output of prepared food prod= 
ucts, after allowance for normal seasonal 
variation, increased by 10 per cent be 
tween March and April, and in the lat 
month was larger than in any mon 
since May, 1930. 

“‘Automobile output, likewise, has 
creased steadily during the last 
months, and the production of 335,708 
in April was the largest since last Sp: 

It is significant also that stocks of auto 
mobiles are being kept at conseryative 
levels so that existing operating rates re- 
flect current demand. 

“*This expansion in manufacturing to- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 13. 


Regulation Sought 
On Volatile Poison 


Senator Bingham to Offer Bill 
To Reduce Hazard 


A volatile poisons bill designed to pro= 4 


tect the public from vapors and gases te 
which industry and home life are ex- 
posed, will be introduced at the Deceme- 


| ber session of Congress, Senator Bingham 


(Rep.), of Connecticut, said orally May 
29. He has prepared the measure in co- 
operation with Yandell Henderson, pro- 
tessor of applied physiology at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Senator Bingham made public a lete 
ter from Professor Henderson stating 
that the proposed bill does not undere 
take to regulate the conditions of manue 
facture of volatile poisonous substan: 
aspect of sanitation taken care ¢ 


“It aim, 
wrote 


does however,” 


the Senator, 


Professor ~ 
“to 


ards to health and life when poise 
volatile substances are used 
by persons ignorant of their dan 
To this end, the act that th 
Secretary of Agriculture — shall 

ge Poy" mene oe xan 
tions made all volatile poisonous 
stances or mixtures sold in the 
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‘Tn Civil Service 
Facilitate Work 
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To Unemployment Made 


Necessary Greater Speed 
And Efficiency 


_. Far greater speed and efficiency in op- 
eration is the result of the “complete re- 
construction” of the Civil Service Com- 
ission, now accomplished, E. C. Babcock, 
istant Secretary of the Commission, 
Stated orally May 29 in announcing the 
new plan. 
_ Certificates of eligibility are being issued 
* seven times faster than was possible under 
the old organization, he said. 

Increased efficiency is necessary, accord- 
ing to Mr. Babcock, because the Com- 
mission’s work has been made heavier 
by unemployment. Approximately 2,000 
persons apply every day in New York City 
_for positions as prohibition agents, while 
+more than 5,000 people applied to par- 
ticipate recently in a single stenographic 
f.and typing examination at Washington, 
he explained. 


Eight Major Divisions 
** The Commission now is subdivided into 
*-eight major divisions, all of which are 





under the direct supervision of the Secre- | 
Stary, who is responsible to the Commis- | 
The Chief Examiner acts prin- | 


sioners. 


cipally in an advisory capacity to the 


=Commissioners under the new plan, which | 


is far more simple and workable than the 
“Old organization. Assistant Secretary 
“Babcock also made available the following 
information: 
2n 
G@etermine the eligibility of an applicant 
“for transfer or reinstatement have been 


“fut to less than two days, under the new | 


“plan of administration. The week or more 
*meeded before to issue a certificate has 
sheen decreased to 1.11 days. 
Reorganized Since December 

The reorganization, accomplished since 
Déc. 1, was made solely with the aim of 
greater efficiency. 
Sions are as follows: 

Division Duties Listed 

(1. The Examining Division 
and most important division). 

(2.) Service Record and Retirement Di- 
“Vision. (All records under the new re- 
tirement law are kept by this unit.) 

(3.) Investigations Division. (Consists 
of 40 field men investigating ability and 
character of applicants for law enforce- 
ment positions.) 

(4.) Editing and Recruiting Division. 
(Responsible for announcements circulars, 
pamphlets, etc.) 

(5.) Research Division. 
studies and surveys.) 

(6.) Accounts and Maintenance Division. 

(7.) Correspondence Division. (Han- 
dies inquiries from Andividuals, received 
at the rate of about 200 daily. 
mately one-fourth of the mail received by 
the Commission comprises personal re- 
quests for miscellaneous information.) 

(8.) Board of Appeals. (Is more inde- 
pendent of the administrative control than 
other divisions. This board passes tech- 
Nnically on eligibility and reviews alleged 
errors of the Commission.) 

13 District Offices 

In addition to these eight major divi- 
sions of the Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., there also are 13 dis- 


(largest 


(For personnel 


trict offices, all of which likewise are un- | 


der the administration of the Secretary. 
The largest field office is at New York 
City. Each office is a miniature Civil Serv- 
icé Commission, patterned after the Wash- 
ington headquarters and handling prob- 
lems of local Federal agencies. Examina- 
tions, however, are sent to the Washing- 
ton Commission for rating. 

The field force of the Commission now 
consists of 226 employes, while that of the 
central office comprises 389 workers. 


Conferences Necessary 

Inasmuch as the reconstruction of the 
Civil Service Commission has been accom- 
plished by shifting sections of the per- 
sonnel from one unit to another within 
the organization, and because these units 
themselves have been altered considerably, 
it has been necessary to announce weekly 
assemblages of the workers in order to 
explain to them their new duties and the 
altered conditions under which they are 
working. These conferences, the first of 
which was held May 27, likewise will be 
used to familiarize workers with each 
other’s duties, in order to give them a more 
general conception of the functions of the 
reconstructed Commission. 








Further Recession Held 
{ Unlikely in Farm Values 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
Georgia and South Carolina, where se- 


“Increased Applications Due | 


The seven days previously required to | 


The eight major divi- | 


Approxi- 


Traffic Signal Code 
_ Adopted in Europe 


Geneva Conference Selects 
| 
| 

A traffic signal system designed to oper- 
ate international tourist traffic through- 
/out Europe was adopted March 30 by the 
International Convention on Unification 
of Road Signals which met at Geneva, as 
announced in advices made public by the 
Department of State. Charts of the 
| Signals have been received by the De- 
partment of State. 

The agreement signed at Geneva pro- 
vides that the color red shall be used in 
traffic signals only to denote an obliga- 
tion. Thus all signs denoting speed, or 
prohibition of parking, etc., are in the 
form of a red circle. 


Frigate ‘Constitution’ 


To Take July Cruise 


After Reconditioning 


Announces 


Navy Post-res- 


toration Voyage Along the | 


Atlantic Coast of Famous 
‘Old Tronsides’ 


Persons who contributed to the work 
of restoration of the “Constitution,” 
famous as “Old Ironsides,” are invited to 





|inspect the vessel on its cruise alortg the | 


eastern coast from Portsmouth, N. H., 
to Yorktown, Va., beginning July 3, the 


Adams, announced May 31. 


The Department’s announcement fol- | 


lows in full text: 

The U. 8. S. “Constitution”’—“Old Iron- 
sides’—will commence her post-restora- 
tion cruise July 3, 1931. This historic frig- 
ate, now nearing completion of her re- 
conditioning at the Boston navy yard, will 
be commissioned July 1 and will start her 
voyage from Boston two days later in tow 
of the “Grebe.” 

“We hope,’ Secretary Adams _ stated, 
| “that the children and patriotic citizens 
| whose contributions made possible to a 
| large degree the restoration of the famous 
|old ship, 
{board her. ‘Old Ironsides’ is more than 
jan inspiration—she is an American tradi- 
| tion. The successful accomplishment of 


|her mission at sea when she was com- | 
Bainbridge, | 


|manded so ably by Hull, 
| Stewart, meant more to our young nation 
| than the victories credited to her in the 
| pages of history.” 

The restoration o” the ship has been 
| carried out in such a manner as to bring 
| the “Constitution” to the same condition 


|in all details as at the time of her greatest | 
Credit for 


victories from 1812 to 1914. 
| this task belongs to Lieut. John A. Lord, 
naval constructor, and a native of Bath, 
Me. Mementos of the ship's earlier days 
| have been graciously 


ship to the committee in charge of the 
“Constitution’s” réstoration and these have 
|been supplemented in recent weeks 
|through the efforts of Comdr. Louis J. 
Gulliver, U. S. N., who has been detailed 
to command the ship on her cruise. 


The Department has directed that the | 


“Constitution” be towed by the “Grebe” 
in order to safeguard the ship on her trips 
at sea and also that her visits to ports 
may be carried out on a definite schedule. 
An itinerary announced yesterday in- 
| cludes ports along the New England coast, 
where the ship was built and manned and 
was fought so well, and Atlantic Coast 
ports as far south as Chesapeake Bay. 
Her present itinerary carries “Old Iron- 
| Sides” as far as Yorktown, Va., where she 
| will be present at the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration Oct. 16 to Oct. 23, 1931. 


Senator Dill Praises 
American Broadcast 





Ss 


Finds More Diversity and Hu-. 


man Interest in Programs 


American radio programs and_ the 
American system of broadcasting are “far 
superior” to those of European nations, 
Senator Dill (Dem.), Washington, de- 
clared May 31 in a radio address from 
London, distributed throughout the United 
States over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Reviewing broadcasting conditions in 
urope following his inspection, Senator 


lg 


| Dill said American programs are “de- 
signed to please the public,” whereas 
those of most of the European nations 


are “stiff and formal,” with little humor 
or human interest. 


| Senator Dill deplored the lack of variety 


Uniform System as Guide | 
To Tourists 


Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis | 


will accept this invitation to! 


delivered by de-| 
scendants of the men who cruised on the 
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TRAFFIC SIGNS PROPOSED FOR UNIVERSAL USE 


| DANGER SIGNS 


1—Uneven road. 

2—Sharp turn. 

3—Cross road. 

4—Guarded level crossing. 

5—Unguarded level crossing. 

6—-Dangers other than indicated 
by signs 1-5. 

7—Alternative sign indicating 
danger, to be employed when 


atmospheric conditions do 
| not permit of use of full sign. 


8—Signal concerning right of 
way. 


License Hearing 
Is Scheduled for 


Radio Corporation 


Permits of Six Broadcasting 
Stations Operated by N. 
B. C. Designated in Com- 
mission Action 





———— | 
| Licenses of six of the seven broadcasting | 


stations operated by. the National Broad- 


nated for hearing on June 15 by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, along with re- 
newal applications of representative sta- 
tions of other subsidiaries of the Radio 
Corporation of America. The hearing is 
being held pursuant to the provisions of 
the Radio Act of 1927, which prescribes 
that any company or individual finally ad- 
judged guilty of violation of the anti- 
monopoly laws shall relinquish license. 


Previously the Commission had desig- 
nated for hearing an experimental tele- 
vision license held by the National Broad- 
casting Company, along with one license 
jeach held by the RCA Communications, 
{Inc., Radiomarine Corporation of America 
{and RCA-Victor Company, so that a com- 
| plete cross-section of all RCA licenses 
| might be before it. In all, according to 
Commission records, the RCA and its as- 

| sociated and affiliated companies hold 
| 1,409 radio licenses. ‘ 
The hearing, it was explained orally at 
| the Commission, is to ascertain whether 
| sections 13 and 15 of the Radio Act make 
it mandatory that renewal of licenses be 
|denied the RCA. The case grows out of 
| the refusal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a month ago, to review the 
so-called “Clause 9” vacuum tube litiga- 
tion, in which the lower courts had held 
the RCA had infringed section 3 of the 
Clayton Act. Under this clause the RCA 
had required manufacturers of receiving 
sets using RCA patents under license 
agreements initially to equip their sets 
| with RCA tubes. 

The licenses designated for hearing on 
May 29 were those of WRC, Washington, 
WJZ, New York, WEAF, New York, 
| WTAM, Cleveland, WENR, Chicago, and 
| KOA, of Denver. The renewal license of 
the seventh N. B. C. operated station— 
| KGO, Oakland, Calif—has not yet been 
| received, it was stated, and therefore could 
not be set for hearing. 


Half of Families Possess 
Radios in South Dakota 


The Director of the Census, May 29, an- 
nounced the results of a preliminary count 


were liquidation had occurred earlier in |@nd selection in programs, asserting that | of the number of families in the State 


he decade. 

“In spite of the extreme weakness of 
heat prices, the decline in the Mountain 
id Pacific States has not been so se- 


|in most nations just one or two programs | 


| are available. Characterizing this 


|“chain programs with a vengeance,” 
| Said there w 


as 
4 he 
as a waste of broadcasting fa- 


of South Dakota according to the 1930 


census, together with the number of fami- | 


lies reporting radio sets. The whole num- 
ber of families in the State on April 1, 


re in the last year as in the Central | cilities in Europe, despite the congestion | 1930, was 161,332, as compared with 142,- 


d Southern States. Nevertheless, val- 

es in Montana are only 70 per cent of 
prewar and in Colorado little more than 
80 per cent. In general, values in the 
Mountain and Pacific States did not rise 
so extremely in the war-time boom as 
did values in some of the States of the 
Corn Belt; therefore, most of these States 
_have not experienced so marked a de- 
cline.” 

Dr. Gray said further that “the im- 
mediate prospect for improvement in the 
volume of the farm real estate business 
depénds principally on some improvement 
in the prices of farm products. This in 
turn awaits the mipturn of general busi- | 
ness activity. It is even possible that in| 
the early stages of a period of general | 
recovery, farm prices of many agricul- | 
tural commodities might advance more | 
than the prices of nonagricultural com- | 
modities. | 


Decline During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
larceny (theft), under $50, March, 588.2, 


of stations on the available channels. He 
brought out that in Europe broadcasting 
)48 government-controlled, with the listen- 
ers paying taxes on their receiving sets as 


& means of defraying the costs of broad- 
| casting. 


/793 in 1920. The number of persons per 


|family in 1930 was 4.3, as compared with | 


14.5 in 1920. The number of families re- 
|porting radio sets in 1930 was 71,361, or 
44.2 per cent of the total—ZJssued by the 
; Bureau of the Census. 


ee 
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all unlawful killings which are not the} 
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The term “non-| 
negligent manslaughter” should not be in- | 
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ders committed. Philadelphia, Pa., with} 
14, was the next highest in this class, | 
and Birmingham, Ala., and Detroit, Mich.., | 
with 11 each, was third. Houston and 
Galveston, Tex., with 9 and 7, respectively, 
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casting Company on May 29 were desig- | 


SIGNS GIVING DEFINITE 


INSTRUCTIONS 
1—Closed to all vehicles. 
2—One-way road; or entry pro- 

hibited. 
3— Motor vehicles prohibited. 
4—Motorcycles prohibited. 
5—All motor vehicles prohibited. 
6—Weight limit. 
7—Motor vehicles weighing over 
5% tons prohibited. 
8—Maximum speed. 
9—Waiting prohibited. 
10—Parking prohibited. 


| SIGNS INDICATING AN 
OBLIGATION 


11—Direction to be followed. 
12—-Stop near customs house. 


+ 


North Carolina Enacts 
1,206 Laws in 141 Days 


Raeicu, N. C., May 29. 


The North Carolina Legislature ad- 
journed May 27 after a session of 141 


days, the longest on record in the State. | 


The Legislature enacted 1,206 bills and 


| resolutions as against 1,111 in the 70-day | 


session of 1929. 


| Legislature were: 
Creation of an 11th Congressional dis- 
trict. 


Creation of a local government commis- 
| sion with control over all local government 
| finances. 

Adoption of a revenue bill with a li- 

cense tax based on sales of merchants. 

Organization of a new State system of 

bank supervision. 

Enactment of a bill to permit regula- 
{tion of public service corporations. 

Increase of gasoline tax to 6 cents a 

gallon. 


Argentinian’s Speech 


On Tariff Is Studied 





‘State Department Analyzes 
Comment of Ambassador 


The Department of State will study 


the speech of the Argentine Ambassador | 


to the United States, Manuel Malbran, 
with a view to seeing whether he cor- 


rectly reported the tariff position of the | 
United Scuates, according to an oral state- | 


ment by the Acting Secretary of State, 
William R. Castile Jr., made May 29 in 
reply to inquiries. 

Mr. Castle stated orally that he had 
not read the address in which the Am- 
bassador was reported to have described 
the American tariff as discriminatory, but 
added that he would read it, and if Am- 
bassador Malbran had any of his facts 
ineorrect, he would confer with him. Mr. 
Castle stated that this would in no way 
be critical of Ambassador Malbran. 


The Department has been informed of 
the Argentine tariff increase on fresh 
fruits, v.jetables and fish, Mr. Castle 
stated in reply to inqueries. It has also 
been informed as to the Argentine regu- 
lations regarding the boxing of apples. 

Apple Regulations Protested 

A delegation of apple growers, including 
former Governor Harry E. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and Serfator Townsend of Delaware 
recently called on th? Department to pro- 
test against these regulations. Mr. Castle 
explained orally that he thought most of 
the objections raised by the American ap- 
|ple growers now had been settled with 
| the exception of the requirement that each 
individual apple be wrapped in paper. 
This, he pointed out, was obviously im- 
possible when it came to cooking apples. 





Court’s Ruling Holds Up 
Flood Control Project 


New Or.eans, LA., May 31.—The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit has just upheld the decree 
|of the District Court for the Western 
| Distict of Louisiana enjoining the Secre- 
| tary of War, Chief of Engineers of the 
Army, Mississippi River Commission and 
others from proceeding with construction 
of the Boeuf River basin floodway, part 


until the properties involved or the flow- 
age rights are acquired by the United 
States. 

The 300-word decision was handed dawn 
in the case of United States et al. v. Kin- 
caid, No. 5928, on appeal from a final de- 
cree against the appellants. The properties 
involved, according to the court’s opin- 
ion, would be subject by execution of 
the flood control plan, adopted pursuant 
to the Flood Control Act, to be flooded by 
a grater volume of water than ever be- 
| fore. 

The owner of land situated between 
levees to be constructed for the floodway 
was therefore held to be entitled to com- 
pensation for such use of his land. The 
injunction restraining this use until the 
land or flowage rights had been acquired 
either by purchase or condemnation was 
therefore affirmed. 


Speaker of Tennessee 
Senate Gives Up Post 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 29. 

The Speaker of the Tennessee Senate, 
Scott Fitzhugh, resigned from the speak- 
ership May 29. His action came simul- 
taneously with presentation in the House 
of the first article of a series of articles 
jof impeachment against Governor Hor- 
ton. Mr. Fitzhugh said he had resigned 
so he would not be an obstacle to im- 
| peachment of the Governor and a fair 
impeachment trial. 


| 


Among the measures adopted by the | 


of the Mississippi River control project, | 









INDICATION 
1—Sign indicating authorized 
parking space. 
2— Sign recommending caution. 


3—Sign showing space at which 
first-aid station can be found. 


3a—Another type of sign showing 
place at which first-aid sta- 
tion can be found. 


4—Place sign. 


5—Direction sign. 


‘American Vessels 
Second in Foreign 


Vessels of 10 Nations Trans- 
port 2,500,000 Persons 
Arriving at or Leaving 
Ports of This Country 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 

' 679, Canal Zone 21,840, China 19,558, Nor- 
way 18,737, Mexico 18,713, Netherlands 16,- 
271, Denmark 14,432, Greece 13,648, Ba- 
;hama Islands 12,407, Belgium 11,681, Les- 
ser Antilles 9,184, Newfoundland 8,442, 
Spain 8,398, and Philippine Islands 8,300. 
The remaining passenger travel between 


the United States and some 50 countries, 


| was made up of small groups of 6,000 or 
less. 
| The 2,236,620 passengers recorded as 
‘arriving at or departing from United 
| States ports during 1930, traveled on ves- 
sels registered under 24 national flags, 
almost 99 per cerit of the total number 
traveling in the vessels of 10 nations. 
These were: Great Britain 1,054,796 pas- 
sengers or 47 per cent; United States 
605,416 or 27 per cent; Germany 190,446 
or 9 per cent; Italy 136,848 or 6 per cent; 
France 94817 or 4 per cent; Netherlands 
| 31,868 and Sweden 30,259 or 114 per cent 
each; Japan 25,937 and Denmark, 22,530 
or 1 per cent each; and Norway 17,798 or 
three-quarters of 1 per cent. The remain- 
ing 1 per cent was carried by vessels fly- 
ing the flags of Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
| Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Greece, Honduras, 
| Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
; Portugal and Spain. 


Tourist Cruises 


Tourist cruises covering trips to almost 
every port of the world were participated 


in during 1930 by vessels of the following | 


nine nations: United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands and Sweden. A total 
of 70,929 passengers was reported as de- 
parting or returning from these cruises 
which included trips to the Great Lakes 
and Atlantic Canada and Newfound- 
land, Colombia, Cuba, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Trinidad, and a variety 
of Latin American and West Indian 
itineraries, North Cape in Norway, the 
Mediterranean, around the Pacific and 
around ‘the world as well as trips to the 
noncontiguous territories of Alaska and 
Porto Rico. 

Nearly 66 per cent of the passengers on 
cruises to foreign countries, and all of 
those to noncontiguous territories traveled 
first class, making a total of 47,238 per- 
sons. Of the remainder, 21,799, or 311/3 
per cent, traveled cabin class; 727, or 1 
per cent, second class; 688, or 1 per cent, 
third class tourist, and 473, or about 1/3 
of 1 per cent, third class. 

The noncontiguous and the intercoastal 
passenger trades were both conducted en- 
tirely in American flag vessels. Of the 
117,037 passengers traveling to and from 
ports in the noncontiguous territories, 80,- 
548, or nearly 69 per cent, traveled first 
class; 10,076, or about 82/3 per cent, cabin 
class; 12,098, or about 10 per cent, second 
class; 432, or less than 1/3 of 1 per cent, 
third class tourist, and 13,883, or 12 per 
cent, third class. The intercoastal move- 
ment, totaling 21,015 passengers, included 
10,627, or 50 per cent, who traveled first 
class; 244, or about 1 per cent, traveling 
second class; 10,113, or about 49 per cent, 
third class tourist, and 31 third class. 





| Wheat Classed as Sixth 
In Yield to Farmers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Bureau at $1,460,107,000 as an average 
for the five-year period 1925-29, or 14.59 
per cent of the cash income from all 
farm commodities, and the cash income 
from milk at $1,453,646,000 or 14.52 per 
cent ‘of the total. The five-year average 
total is computed at $10,008.450,000. 

Hogs, which use most of the corn crop, 
rank third in importance of cash income, 
the five-year average being $1,292,353,000 
or 12.91 per cent of the total. Cattle and 
calves are next with a cash income value 
of $1,006,142,000 or 10.05 per cent of the 
total, followed by eggs and chickens, and 
| then wheat. 

Corn, sold as grain, trutk crops, to- 
bacco, wool, sheep and lambs, miscellan- 
eous fruits and nués, hay, forest products, 
apples, and oats range next in descending 
order of importance as cash income prod- 
ucts. No other individual product con- 
tributes as much as 1 per cent to the total 
‘ash income. 

Horses and mules may be strange ani- 
mals to most urbanites, but horses and 
mules contribute nearly $25,000,000 a year 
to farmers’ cash income. Some persons 
might place potatoes high on the list of 
income products, but actually the cash 
income from potatoes, on the average for 
the five-year period, was only 3.52 per 
j cent of the total, or $290,329,000. Hogs 
| yielded more cash income than cattle | 
}and calves combined, and tobacco—uni- | 


tal, or $261,489,000. 


Passenger Traffic 





Boulder Dam Site Nation Declared™ 


| Employs 700 Men 


| Pay Roll of Workers Is Said to 
Have Reached $100,000 
Per Month 


The pay roll on the Hoover Dam proj- 
ect has reached $100,000 a month as rapid 
progress is being made in construction 
work, it was announced orally May 29 on 
behalf of the Bureau of Reclamation at 
the Department of the Interior. 


Approximately 700 men are now em- 
ployed by the contracting company, the 
Bureau pointed out. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 


Construction of the main office building 
and the office dormitory of the dam con- 
tractors at Boulder City is now in proc- 
ess of completion while the machine, car- 
penter, and electric shops are practically 
finished. 


The foundations for one large mess hall 
to accommodate 1,000 men have been com- 
pleted, and foundations for a second dor- 
mitory are being excavated. 


Work on the power and telephone lines 
is being rounded out with electric and 
telephonic communications assured by 
June 25. Most of the staking for city 
streets in the townsite has been accom- 
plished. Road work will soon begin. 


The water system is under way with 
|21 cars of pipe on hand. Already plans 
|for filtration plants have been drawn. 
Work on the railroad and highway has 
been progressing satisfactorily. 


Farmers in Turkey 
Given Instruction in 
Crop Improvement 


‘Agricultural Fairs Being 
Staged to Train Growers 
In the Latest Methods of 
Cultivation 


| By Burton Y. Berry, 
| Vice Consul, Istanbul, Turkey 





The improvement of the yield and qual- 
| ity of all kinds of agricultural products 
is planned to be accomplished through 
the instruction given to Turkish farmers 
by specialists. Inasmuch as it is imprac- 
ticable to hire a sufficient number of 
specialists to go into each district and 
actively supervise the cultivation and har- 
vesting of the crops, the Government plans 
to attract periodically the cultivators to 
various centers and there give them in- 
tensified instruction. 

The attraction is to take the form otf 
agricultural fairs. One such meeting was 
held in Istanbul during the menth of 
| December and another one at Ankara Jan. 

1. At the latter fair there were 200 
delegates from various parts of the coun- 
try who were instructed as to modern 
methods of cultivation by the foreign ex- 
;perts in the service of the Government. 
There were various booths where the 
latest agricultural machinery was dis- 
played. There were also lectures and con- 
ferences for the benefit of the farmers. 

t the first conference was discussed the 
planting of rice, the raising of domestic 
animals, and the improvement of the race 
of Merino sheep. 


Other Lectures 


The subject of another lecture was the 
improvement of horticulture and particu- 
larly the increased production of attar of 
roses. A third lecture dealt with the 
grape industry and the manufacture of 
vinegar and alcohol. Other lectures con- 
sidered the improvement of the yisld and 
manipulation of cotton and tobacco; the 
increase of the productivity of the soil 
and the marketing of the cereal crops. 


The government plans to disseminate 
resumes of the lectures throughout the 
country and make them available for per- 
sons not attending the congress through 
the 300 local chambers of commerce in 
Turkey. 


Soon after the close of the Ankara agri- 
cultural fair the Ministry of National 
Economy announced the departure for 
Europe of a commission sent to engage 
foreign specialists. The specialists en- 
;}gaged by this commission will be desig- 
nated as professors in the high school of 
agriculture. After the close of the school 
year they will travel throughout the coun- 
try and instruct the peasants in improved 
and modern agricultural ways. 


First in Operating 
Large Air Units 


Assistant Secretary of War 
For Aviation Pays Tribute 
To Personnel for Recent 
Achievement 


The Army air marfeuvers over the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of, ine United 
States, the main phase of which has just 
been completed, clearly place the Nation 
in first place in so far as the operation 
of large units is concerned, asserted F. 
Trubee Divison, the Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air, in a statement issued May 
29. The statement follows in full text: 

The main phase of the largest and most 
instructive air maneuvers ever conducted 
in times of peace has just been completed. 
The Chief of Air Corps and Brig. Gen, 
| Foulois, in command of the First Air 
Division, and every single officer and en- 
listed man of his command, deserves the 
highest commendation for the extraordi- 
nary efficiency, safety, and precision with 


which ‘these exercises have been con- 
ducted. 

Half Million Plane Miles 
The record of the past two weeks 


stands as the highest possible tribute to 
the personnel and equipment. The record 
of safety covering more than 500,000 
plane miles could not have been accom- 
plished but for the sunerior equipment 
produced by the American aircraft indus- 
try, the excellent staff work, careful trejm- 
ing and rigid discipline. Furthermore, all 
this has been done without the additional 
cost of one penny to the taxpayers of 
the United States. Special mention should 
be made of the fine work done by the 
National Guard squadrons and the Fly- 
ing Cadets from the Air Corps Training 
Center. 

The Air Corps is very grateful for the 
sympathetic support given these maheu- 
vers by the public, the press, the broad- 
casting companies, and the pictorial serv- 
ices. Their attitude has shown an ap- 
preciation of the fact that the purpose 
of these maneuvers was to solve in actual 
operation difficult problems which can be 
| solved in no other way. 

. Preplexing Problems 

It is obvious that there are preplexing 
questions involved in supplying, main- 
taining and commanding over 600 planes 
as a single unit. These answers cannot 
be found in an office; they must be 
worked out in actual exercises. Further- 
more, there are additional problems in 
operating large numbers of planes from 
civilian airports and over civilian air- 
ways. Municipal and airport authorities, 
as well as civilian pilots and operators, 
have furnished invaluable cooperation. 

I doubt if any air maneuvers have ever 
been more productive than the eseny 

one from the training and techg 

point. They clearly place 
States in first place in so fa 

tion of large units is cq 





Supreme Court Is 
To Test Oil R 


The Supreme Court of 
States has just been asked 8 
the validity of orders of the Co; 
Commission of Oklahoma made 
suance of authority granted by § 
looking to curtailment of oil produ 
within the State. The question is pre 
sented in the case of Champlin Refining 
Company against the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma et al., No. 1014. 

In the opinion of the District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma, which 
sustained both the statute and the orders, 
it is pointed out that they curtailed pro- 
duction in certain fields for a limited pe- 
riod and injunctions were brought which 
the court denied. 

It was charged, according to the opinion, 

that the orders tend to establish a prices 
fixing scheme, that the varied rate of curs 
tailment in the several fields to provide an 
unfair method of curtailing productioy 
and vest enforcement to an operato 
committee selected from major oil com 
panies and paid by them. 
_ It was claimed that favoritism in somd 
instances had actually occurred. The dis 
trict court determined, however, that thd 
price-fixing charge was not sustained and 
ruled that the market demand and pipe 
line facilities justified the varying rates 
To a contention that the system burdened 
interstate commerce the court held tha 
such restriction was too remote. 
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< Industrial Gains | 
Held to Indicate | 


Turn for Better 








Low Point of Two-year-old 
Depression Was Reached 
In January, Department, 
Of Commerce Intimates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

gether with seasonal resumption of out- 
door work has resulted in some improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation, with 
a notable reduction of part-time work and. 
according to our estimates, a substantial 
reduction in the number of unemployed 
since mid-Winter. 

“*‘A most encouraging development is 
the recent improvement in retail buying 
reflected in the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of department store sales. When 
consideration is given to the substantial 
decrease in retail prices, it is clear that 
April sales, in physical quantity, probably 
exceeded those of any other April in re- 
cent years. Sales in April showed a 
marked increase over the March volume 
despite the fact that, on account of the 
early date of Easter this year, most of the 
Easter buying came in March. After ad- 
justment for normel seasonal variation, 
the April index stood at 105—less than 5 
per cent below the high level of April, 
1929 

inaugurated by Mr. Hoover 

“*The “Survey of Current Business” was 
inaugurated in 1921 by Mr. Hoover who 
was at that time Secretary of Commerce, 
with the purpose of presenting each month 
a picture of the business situation by 
setting forth the principal facts regarding 
the various lines of trade and industry. 
The chief function of the Survey is to 
bring togethe: these data which are ob- 
tained from hundreds of different official 
and unofficial sources so that the business 
man may have convenient access to the 
facts about business. During the decade 
the amount of data has been gradually in- 
creased from less than 500 to some 2,000 
items, covering every phase of American 
business and industry. 

“‘With a view to making the “Survey 
of Current Business” of greater practical 
value to the business men of the country 
and to others interested in the factual 
guidance of American business and indus- 


try, a great deal of study has been given | 


during the past few months to available 
material, to its proper interpretation, and 
to a method of presentation which will 
place this Government publication in a 
position of maximum utility. Editors, 
publishers, business executives, Govern- 
ment officials and many others expe- 
rienced in the use of statistics have ex- 
tended their wholehearted cooperation 
With the June issue of the Survey the re- 
sults of these studies have been put into 
operation. The complete Survey of Cur- 
rent Business will consist of a three-fold 
service to business men: A Monthly Sum- 
mary, which will contain brief articles on 
the trends in the various fields of busi- 
ness and industry, prepared by specialists 
on the staff of the Division of Statistical 
Research of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which articles will 
be supplemented by monthly data on some 
2,000 items covering every phase of Amer- 
ican business and industry; 
Supplement to the Survey, the 1921 issue 
of which contains monthly data on these 
same 2,000 items extending back seven 
years, and a Weekly Supplement to the 
Survey, which brings to the business man 
the weekly and monthly data which have 
become available currently.’ 


Added Service Emphasized 


“With this added service the Department 
of Commerce, in Mr. Cooper's opinion, has 
made large strides in placing before the 
business man the facts upon which to 
build for the future.” 

The summary of business conditions is- 
sued by the Department follows in full 
text: 

April was the third consecutive month 
in which the volume of business in the 
United States, after allowing for normal 
seasonal trends, showed further slight ex- 
pansion from the low levels established in 
January, while the seasonal decline occur- 
ring in early May has been slightly larger 
than usual. 

Industrial production, as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board's seasonally 
adjusted index, registered another in- 
crease in April, and in that month was 9 
per cent above the December level. Out- 
put of manufactures was larger than in 
March, owing chiefly to greater than sea- 
sonal improvement in the food products, 
automobile, leather and shoe, cement, and 
tohacco industries, while iron and steel 
and nonferrous metal production was 
smaller than in the preceding month. The 
textile industries maintained recent gains 
at March levels, with the cotton industry 
especially active. 

Mineral Output Increases 


The index of mineral output, adjusted 
for seasonal changes, increased by nearly 
5 per cent from the low level for the 
depression established in March. An- 
thractie mining was especially active, and 
output of bituminous coal and petroleum 
also increased, while production of non- 
ferrous metals declined. 

Building construction in April, as 
measured by contracts awarded, decreased 
9 per tent from the preceding month, in- 
stead of continuing the seasonal increase, 
usual at this period, which was manifest 
in February and March. A further de- 
cline of seasonal proportions occurred 
in the first half of May. In general, 
residential building has been holding up 
better than commercial and industrial 
types. 

Expansion in manufacturing and mining 
industries and the seasonal resumption of 
outdoor work in agriculture and building 
has brought further improvement in the 
employment situation with reduction of 
part-time work and a shrinkage in the 
mumber of unemployed since January. 
Factory employment. as a whole, has in- 
creased by about the normal seasonal 
amount since the first month of the year, 
when a low level for the depression was 
reached. 

Shows Seasonal Expansion 


Rail distribution of freight, as meas- 
ured by car loadings, has shown normal 
seasonal expansion in March and again 
April, but shipments of merchandis« 
the latter month increased less than 
ual. Dollar sales of department stores 
April, after allowance for seasonal trend 
and the early date of Easter, increased 


by 8 per cent from March to April and 
ir per 









































































the latter month were less than 2 
cent below the total for April, 1930, and 
less than 5 per cent below that of April, 
1929, despite the decline in retail prices 
during the past two years. 

Our foreign trade during April was fea- 
tured by declines in both exports and im- 
ports, the former being influenced pri- 
marily by seasonal factors. The whole- 
sale price index declined further in April, 
the most severe declines occurring in non- 
agi icultural products, and continued down- 
ward during the first part of May. Se- 
curity prices continued to recede through- 
out April, but turned upward temporarily 
.during the second week in May. The 
steady liquidation was accompanied by a 
further reduction in brokers’ loans and 
by lower interest rates, which reflected the 
redundancy of bank funds. 















































PATENTED BUILDING 
FOR STORING AUTOS 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Reorganization Is 





General Hines Announces 
Changes to Be Made in 
Interest of More Efficient 
Administration 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for the defense of suits under section 19 


of the World War Veterans’ Act as 
amended. 


In the office of the Administrator there 
will be the Executive Assistant to the Ad- 





osteo th oranda 


of functions having to do with the budget, 
personnel, classification, mails and records, 
office supplies, equipment, services and 
; space, and contact with beneficiaries and 
the press; and the Solicitor of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, who will be respon- 
sible to the Administrator on matters hav- 
ing to do with questions of law, guardian- 
ship, rules and regulations, legislation, ap- 
peals to the Administrator and investi- 
gations. 





Patent Is Allowed 
On Garage to Store 
Vehicles Compactly ego nin 
: “ | Assistant Administrator in charge of Med- 


ical and Domiciliary Care, Construction 
and Supplies, there are established four 


ministrator, who will be respon: ‘hle to the | 
Administrator for the proper performance 


the | 


an Annual, 


Automobiles to Be Moved 
On and Off Elevators by 
Action of Gravity, Says 
Patentee’s Specifications 


A type of storage garage designed “to 
provide means whereby the maximum 


number of vehicles can be stored in the | 


minimum amount of space,” with the ve- 
hicles being moved on and off elevators 
under the “action of gravity,” has just 
been patented in the Patent Office. 

Another object of the invention is to 
provide runways and ramps for facilitat- 
ing the running of the vehicles to and 
from the elevators without causing con- 
gestion, it is stated in specifications filed 
in the Patent Office by the patentee, James 
W. Henderson, of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

As described in the specifications, the 
garage building would be constructed with 
vertical rows of stalls, elevator shafts be- 
ing placed so vehicles may be run directly 
into the stalls from the elevator 


User Tilting Platform 

The floor of each elevator would be 
equipped with a tilting platform on which 
the automobile to be delivered into a stall 
would be carried. With the elevator on 
the same level as the floor of the stall, the 
| elevator operator would move a lever 
which would tilt the platform toward the 
stall and cause the automobile to roll into 
the stall by the action of gravity. 

Each stall would be provided with a 
pair of tracks to receive the wheels of the 
vehicle. These tracks would slope toward 


| the elevator, but at an angle less than that | 
assumed by the tilting platform on the| 


| elevator when it is moved to deliver the 
car, according to the patentee’s descrip- 
tion. 

Moving into the stall, the vehicle’s 
wheels would strike apparatus causing 
wedges to bear against the wheels and 
thus causing the car to remain in posi- 
tion on the sloping tracks when the ele- 
vator has been removed. 


Would Release Wedges 

To run the automobile from 
into the elevator, the operator would 
move a lever releasing the wedges. The 
car would then run down the sloping 
tracks to the tilting platform on the ele- 
vator, which would be stopped a small 
distance below the level of the stall floor 
to permit action of gravity to prevail. 
, With the automobile again on the ele- 
vator, the platform would be tilted to 
hold it in position during the elevator's 
descent, the patentee explains. 

A system of ramps would be provided 
at the base of the building, to handle 
the movement of automobiles to and from 
the street without congestion, according 
to the specifications. 

The patent was 
No. 1804338. 


the stall 


issued under Patent 


Better iquipment 
Aids City Utilities 


Wisconsin Commissioner Re- 


views Recent Trends 


Mapison, WIs., May 28. 

If public ownership of utilities is to suc- 
ceed, it must be able to furnish reliable 
service at low cost rather than because 
of sentiment, it was asserted by David 
E. Lilienthal, member of the State Rail- 
road Commission, in an address before 
the Wisconsin Municipal Utilities Associa- 
tion at Plymouth yesterday. 

Mr. Lilienthal traced the trend up to 
1926 when large utilities took over many 
of the small municipally owned plants. 
Since 1926, he said, this movement seems 
to have been reversed in many cases. 

Improved Equipment 

“It is too early to reach conclusions,” 
he said, “especially in a field where new 
,inventions and improvements may change 
the face of things very rapidly, but it is 


not too early to suggest that municipal 
utilities may be coming into an era in 
which, under certain circumstances at 


least, they can more than hold their own 
against all the advantages of large scale 
generation found in large systems. Inter- 
connection and central station operation 
on a huge scale do produce tremendous 
economies, but very definite limitations 
seem to be arising in the costs in central 
State operation. On the other hand, the 
costs of transmission are apparently 
mounting. At the same time the improve- 
ments in the oil engine plant and par- 
ticularly in the diesel engine and improve- 
ments in the efficiency of the steam tur- 
bine of 300 horsepower capacity or over 
have placed the municipally owned elec- 
tric plant in the smaller cities in the 
most favorable technological position it 
has enjoved in many years 

“I would like to emphasize that the fu- 
ture of public ownership of electric utili- 
ties can not depend merely upon emo- 
tion, upon resentment of the abuses of 
private ownership, upon sentiment and 
generalizations. There must be know!l- 
edge, technical skill and receptivity to 
new ideas. If public ownership is to suc- 
ceed it must succeed because of the abil- 
ity of the managers represented in this 
gathering to furnish reliable service at 
low cost.” 


Size of Wool Fibers 

The average diameter of the fibers of 
raw wool determines to a large extent its 
market value. Routine grading usualiyv 
is done by men who, by observing and 


handling wool, are able to grade it, al- | 
called | 


though recently an_ instrument 
“the eriometer” has been improved by the 
Bureau of Standards for this purpose.— 
| Department of Commerce.) 


services: The Medical and Hospital Serv- 
ice; National Homes Service; the Con- 
struction Service and the Service of Sub- 
sistence and Medical Supplies. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Assistant 
Administrator in charge of Pensions and 
Compensation there are established the 
Pension Service and the Compensation 
| Service. 

; Under the jurisdiction of the Assisstant 
Administrator in charge of Finance and 
Insurance there are established the fi- 
nance service and the insurance service. 

It is providea that regional offices, 
homes, hospitals and other field stations 
of the administration shall have such 
functions as have heretofore been pro- 
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ote MOOS oA 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 29, 1931 


10 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend the sesquicentennial of 
the Battle of Croton Heights at New 
London, Conn., on the Sunday before 
Labor Day. 

10:30 a. m. t 12 noon.—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet 
meetings are held regularly on Tues- 
day and Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m—C. Frank Reavis, former 
Representative from Lincoln, Nebr., 
called to pay his respects. 

2 p. m.—The President left on a trip 
which was to include a dinner given in 
his honor by the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia, Pa., May 29, and a 
Memorial Day address May 30 at Valley 
Forge, Pa. The President’s itinerary 
called for his return to Washington late 
in the afternoon of May 30. 


Parasite Is Used 
To Kill Range Pest 














Millions of Insects Placed in| 
Southwest to Destroy | 
Cater pillar 





Millions of small wasplike insects are | 
now being liberatec on the cattle ranges 


of the Southwest to destroy the eggs of 


the range caterpillar, a pest which, after 
having been comparatively inactive there 
for 10 years, threatens to eat up all the 
range grass over a wide area. 


In the 1914 outbreak nature provided 
the parasites to control the range pest. 
This year entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are pro- 
viding them to help nature renew the sup- 
ply tha. has almost entirely disappeared 
from the region. 

To be ready for the coming of the cater- 
pillars, Government entomologists through 


vided by duly established regualtions not | 


inconsistent with the present order, and 
officials in charge of field stations shall be 
responsible te the administrator for the 
proper discharge of the functions of their 
Stations through the official in charge of 
the central office having jurisdiction over 
such functions. In commenting upon field 
offices the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
| fairs stated that their activities would no 
longer be limited to rendering aid to the 
World War veteran, but rather it would 
be the purpose to have all field stations 
In @ position to at least initiate action on 
behalf of the veteran of any war or any 
other beneficiary of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration who might contact the station 
for one purpose or another. Under this 
policy it would be possible for all veterans 
eligible to benefits to secure such service 


as he may require by establishing contact | 


with the facility of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration serving the district in which the 
veteran resides. 


| Appointments Announced 


The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
announced the following appointments: 
| Assistant Administrator in charge of 
Medical and Domiciliary Care, Construc- 
| tion and Supplies: Col. George E. Ijams; 
Assistant Administrator in charge of Pen- 
sions and Compensation: Maj. C. W. 
Clark; Assistant Administrator in charge 
of Finance and Insurance: Mr. H. W. 
Breining; Executive Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator; Mr. A. D. Hiller; Solicitor of 
the Veterans’ Administration: Mr. J. O'C. 
Roberts; Medical Director: Dr. C. M. 
Griffith; Special Counsel on Insurance 
Claims: Maj. William Wolff Smith; Di- 
rector of National Homes Service: Col. 
G. W. Wadsworth; Director of Construc- 
tion Service: Col. L. H. Tripp: Director of 
the Service of 
Supplies: Major J. D. Cutter; Director of 
the Pension Service: Mr. E. W. Morgan; 
Director of the Compensation Service: 
Mr. George E. Brown; Director of the 
Finance Service: Mr. Maurice Collins: Di- 
rector of the Insurance Service: Mr. H. I 
McCoy. 


Anthracite Output Gains; 


Yield of Soft Coal Drops | 


Production of bituminous coal de- 


creased slightly in the week ended 
23. The total output, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 6,637,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
a loss of 146,000 tons, or 2.2 per cent 
Production during the week in 1930 cor- 
responding with that of May 23 amounted 
to 8,272,000 tons 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended May 23 is estimated at 1,264,- 
000 net tons. This shows an increase of 
389,000 tons, or 44.5 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding week which, how- 
ever, was the lowest recorded since April 


4. Production during the week in 1930 
corresponding with that of May 23 
amounted to 1,280,000 tons.—Issued by 


the Department of Commerce. 


Investment Affiliate Bill 
Is Introduced in Tlinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 29. 


A bill (H. 1184) has been introduced in 
the Illinois Legislature to bring invest- 
ment companies affiliated with banks | 


within the provisions of the State Bank- | 


ing Act. 
Representative 

the measure, 

the Banks and Banking Committee. 


McSweeney introduced 


‘A HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A Trip to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is a grand lark for the whole 
family. Here they can absorb the 
sun... breathe deep the tonic 
ocean air... satisfy keen appe- 
tites with wholesome, tempting 
food. Play golf. Exercise on the 
beach. In the background is al- 
ways the comfort and informal 
hospitality of Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, with its many facilities for 
relaxation and recreation. Come 
for a short vacation, or a long 
one. Write for information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTY 
| Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Subsistence and Medical | 


May | 











| 
| 


| 


| 





which has been referred to} 
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NIGHT VIEW OF STATUE OF LIBERTY 





Underwood & Underwood. 

By the light of a bomb containing sufficient flashlight powder to pro- 
vide a 3,000,000-candlepower illumination, the night view shown above—of 
the Statue of Liberty, on Bedloes Island, in New York Bay—was taken 
from an Army airplane by a photographer of the Army Air Corps during 
the recent military flying maneuvers over the metropolis. The camera 
used was specially equipped with an automatic device for exposing the 
film at the height of the flash. The photograph was taken at an altitude 

of 1,500 feet 
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Factory Labor 
Said to Have Low 


Rate of Sickness 


Absence of Epidemic During 
Last Half of Year Was 
Largely Responsible, Says 

| Public Health Service 





| 


The health record among industrial 
| workers in the last half of 1930 was favor- 
jable, according to reports covering ap- 
| proximately 135,000 male employes, re- 
}ceived by the Public Health Service, the 
| Service stated May 29. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 

According to the United States Public 
Health Service, a favorable health record 
among industrial workers during the sec- 
{ond half of 1930 is indicated from reports 
'of a group of industrial sick benefit asso- 
ciations covering about 135,000 male in- 
dustrial employes. 





Nature of Records 


This record is based upon the frequency 
of claims for sickness and nonindustrial 
accident benefits covering cases causing 
disability for eight consecutive calendar 
days or longer. A low rate of cases caus- 
ing more than one week's disability was 
recorded also for male employes of the 
same industrial establishments in the first 
half of 1930. 

Although available morbidity rates are 


based on sample data that may be too 
small to be representative, favorable mor- 


the Winter produced the parasites at the! worm, and the corn borer, but this is = 

rate of 60,000 a day and placed them in! the first time they have been tried on/| tality rates in 1930 suggest that the rela- 
cold storage at the Tempe, Ariz., field sta-|a large scale against the range cater- | tive low incidence rates of disabling sick- 
tion. The vast insect army is now being) pillar.—I/ssued by the Department of Ag- | !eSS among the men included in the rec- 
employed over the grazing grounds where riculture ord under discussion may have prevailed 


the range caterpillar is present in the egg 
Stage in large numbers. The tiny para- 
sites will at once attack the caterpillar 
eggs and, it is hoped, quickly reduce the 
number of caterpillars to normal. 


Similar parasites are being tried out 


against many insect pests, including the 
alfalfa weevil, codling moth, oriental fruit 


the 


European 
the reported success of oil operations in 
Italian 
prospects for the production of crude oil 
in commercial 
“excellent.” 


generally. 

That the favorable sickness record was 
due largely to the absence of serious epi- 
demics of respiratory nature is indicated 
by the nonrespiratory disease rate which 
differed little in 1930 from that of 1929 
and 1928. It will be recalled that the 
mild wave of influenza did not get under 
'way until January, 1931. 


Oil Drilling in Parma 


oil circles are interested in 


Province of Parma, where 


quantities are said to be 
(Department of Commerce.) 











<—PACKARD-DIESEL 


—— Sets a New Non -Refueling 
Worlds Endurance Record 


LYING continuously for more than 
three days and nights, a Packard- 
Diesel powered Bellanca on May 28 set a 
new non-refueling world’s endurance 


record of 84 hours and 33 minutes. 


At 6:47 A.M., May 25, the 225 II.P. 
Packard-Diesel Bellanca took off from 


the beach at Jacksonville, Fla., witha 


95 


-~ 


gross load of 6,715 pounds, including 
481 gallons of fuel oil. When the wheels 
7:20 P.M., 
May 28, the record established by the 


again touched the sands at 


Frenchmen Bossoutrot and Rossi, in a 
specially constructed plane powered by 
a 600 H.P. motor, had been exceeded 
by 9 hours and 10 minutes! 


This flight marked the successful cul- 
mination of Packard’s efforts to recap- 
ture the significant world’s non-refuel- 
ing endurance record for the United 
States. In April an attempt was halted 


PACKARD MOTOR 
DETROIT, 





by a “line squall” which blotted out 
all visibility and made an immediate 
landing imperative. Not, however, be- 
the record had been 
exceeded by 14 hours and 29 minutes 


fore American 


—and with the world’s record only lL 


hour and 35 minutes away. 


It is significant 
Packard - Diesel 


breaking flight was the identical engine 


that the 
the record- 


to note 


used on 
with which the earlier attempt was 


made. 


The achievement of the world’s non- 
refueling endurance record furnishes 
dramatic proof that for economy and 
reliability the Packard-Diesel Aircraft 
Engine is unmatched today! It pays 
new tribute to the supremacy of Packard 
power —enhances Packard’s acknowl- 
edged reputation as the world’s Master 
Motor Builder! 


CAR COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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r. Teague Cites 


}\ Recent Progress 


Of Cooperatives 


Value of Marketing Act 
Stressed in Resignation 
From Farm Board; Mr. 
Schilling Reappointed 


During the last two years more progress 
has been made in cooperative marketing 
than in any previous 10-year period in the 
Nation’s history, stated Charles C. Teague 
in a letter to President Hoover tender- 
“ing his resignation as a member of the 
Federal Farm Board and which the Presi- 
dent accepted effective June 1. 

Many of the cooperatives which have per- 
formed a very definite and valuable serv- 
“ice to the farmers of the country owe 
their continued existence to the aid given 
them by the Federal Farm Board under 
the Cooperative Marketing Act revolving 
fund, Mr. Teague said. 

Mr. Teague, who is vice chairman of the 
Board, completed his last active day as a 
member of the Board May 29, the last 
two days of the month being holidays 
and his resignation taking effect June 1, 
it was stated orally at the offices of the 
“Board, May 29. Mr. Teague was expected 
to leave shortly for California, his home 
~ state. 

Mr. Schilling Reappointed 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on May 29, has 
reappointed William F. Schilling, of North- 
field, Minn., as a member of the Board 
for a term of six years from June 15 


when his present term expires. Mr. Schil- | 


ling was originally appointed for a term 
“of two years. He represents producers of 
dairy products. 

The terms of office of Samuel R. Mc- 
Kelvie, member representing grain grow- 
ers, will expire June 15, it was added. Mr. 
McKelvie has stated that he wiii not ac- 
cept reappointment if it is offered, pre- 
ferring to devote his attention to his 
farming interests in Nebraska. 

An exchange of letters between Mr. 


Teague and President Hoover was re-| 


leased by the White House for publication 


in the newspapers of June 1 as follows: | 


Dear Mr. President: When I accepted 


appointment on the Federal Farm Board | 


it was with the understanding that it was 
to be for a year, or during the organiza- 
tion and policy formation period of the 
Board. At your request I have continued 
as a member of the Board and you have 
been good enough to accept my resigna- 
tion, effective on June 1 of this year, in 
order that I may return to my personal 
affairs and the affairs of organizations 
which I have handled for many years 
and which would not permit of my con- 
tinuing longer on the Board. 


Privilege to Participate 
In retiring from the Federal Farm Board 


permit me to say that it has been a privi- | 


lege to participate for the past nearly two 
years in the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act. It was, indeed, 
fortunate, during the present serious eco- 
nomic condition through which the coun- 


try has been passing, that the farmers | 


of the country have had this important 
legislation, with adequate finances and ad- 
ministered by a group of men of your 
selection, who have had such a deep and 
sympathetic attitude toward the problems 
of agriculture. In the time that I have 
been on the Board I have never observed 
any action influenced by section or politics. 
The Board has always sought for the most 
helpful solution of any of the problems 
that have been presented. They have 
brought to these problems broad business 
experience and a through knowledge of 
agriculture and cooperative marketing. 

It has, of course, been impossible to be 
helpful under these most difficult and try- 
ing conditions without at times taking 
some chances of loss to the revolving 
fund. Had it been administered as a 


banking trust or fund it would have been) 


of little help to agriculture under exist- 
ing conditions. I am frank to say that 
when I accepted your request to become 
a member of the board I had some mis- 
givings as to the possibility of too much 


importance being attached to the revolv- | 


ing fund and the loan provisions of the 
act, as I had the very definite conviction 
that the greatest benefits would come 
from Federal sanction and assistance in 
the developing of a cooperative market- 
ing system for agriculture. 


Two Distinct Methods 

There are two distinct methods of stab- 
ilization of markets. Probably the one 
that has been emphasized most in the 
publicity relating to Farm Board action 
has been the stabilization operations on 
wheat and cotton, which were entirely 
emergency operations undertaken to meet 
emergency conditions and which I believe 
are entirely justified and which will have 
resulted in benefits to agriculture and 
business generally far outweighing any 
cost to the Treasury. However, in my 
judgment the greatest benefit will come 
through another type of stabilization of 
markets, which will come through the 
long-time projects of developing a system 
of cooperative control of agricultural prod- 
ucts, which will effect a better control of 
production and a better control of dis- 
tribution and thus have an important 
influence in the stabilization of markets. 

Of course no one could foresee the con- 
ditions brought about by the world-wide 


depression and its effect upon all business, | 


including agriculture. Had it not been for 
the revolving fund a large number of the 
cooperatives that have performed a very 
definite and valuable service to the farm- 
ers of this country, would have perished 
through the inability to finance them- 
selves and to adjust their business prac- 
tices to the changed conditions brought 
about by unprecedented declines in values; 
so, I say without hesitation that many 
of these cooperatives owe their continuing 
existence to the assistance given them by 
the Board. As these facts become better 
known and understood by agricultural 
producers and the public, I believe they 


will recognize the importance of rallying | 


to the support of the Board and of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. I am firmly 
convinced that during the last two years 
more progress has been made in cooperative 
marketing than has been made in any 
previous 10-year period in our history. 
This perhaps can not be demonstrated by 
an inventory of the increased membership 
of cooperatives but in appraising this gain 
there should be taken into consideration 


the great advance that has been made| 


in the support of educational institutions, 
national farm membership organizations 


and by broad gauge business men and the | 


public generally. 

I am retiring from the Board in no 
spirit of discouragement but with the 
definite feeling that the time I have spent 


on the Board and such contribution as} 


I have been able to make have been dis- 
tinctly worth while. Permit me at this 
time to extend to you assurance of my 
continued respect and regard. 
(Signed) CHarRLEs C. TEAGuE, 
Vice Chairman. 


My dear Mr. Teague: I beg to acknowl- | 
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‘Scarlet Fever | 
More Prevalent 





More Cases Reported to Health 
Service in 1931 Period 
Than Last Year 


Scarlet fever cases reported to the Pub- 
\lic Health Service in the period ended 
May 9 were considerably more numerous 
than during the corresponding period of 
last year, according to a statement of the 
prevalence of communicable diseases, just 
issued by the Service. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The 95 cities reporting cases used in the 
| following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated ag- 
gregate population of more than 33,360,- 
000. The estimated population of the 88 
cities reporting deaths is more than 31,- 
815,000. The estimated expectancy (Col. 
j A) is based on the experience of the last 
|nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended May 9, 1931, and May 10, 1930. 











Cases reported 1931 1930 A 
| Diphtheria: 
States ....cseees 877 1,051 ase 
95 Cities ...ceceeees 428 487 760 
Measles: 
44 States ......000. 19,575 18,777 eee 
05 cities ....cseeee. 8,372 8,894 eee 
| Meningococcus meningitis: 
| 46 States ........+. 116 216 eee 
95 cities ...... devee 62 91 eee 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ...ceseeee 25 24 eee 
| Scarlet fever: 
| 46 States ..sccsees. 5,367 3,917 ese 
95 cities ..cseseeees 2,494 1,625 1,323 
| Smallpox: 
46 States ...sccceee 784 1,257 ooo | 
95 Cities ....ccceees 93 151 64 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States ... 168 203 eee 
| 95 cities .... 29 41 33 
{| Deaths reported 
| Influenza and pneumonia: 
x eee 793 856 eee 
Smallpox: 
LB CIES cicivescces 0 1 eee 
Omaha, Nebr. ... 0 1 eee 





Public to Be Given 
Findings of Child 


| 


Volumes Containing Facts | 
Learned by White House | 


For Distribution 


Publication of the findings of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection has started and the first two 
volumes are already in press, Katherine 
Glover, editor of the conference, stated 
| orally May 29. E 
| The first will be on “The Home and the 
Child” and will deal with housing, man- 
| agement, income, clothing, and furnishing, 
and is a unique and authoritative study of 
{the environment of children, Miss Glover 
| stated. Additiona: information made avail- 
| able follows: 
| ‘The second volume, already in press, is 
on “Communicable Disease Control.” Both 
books are expected to be ready for early 
distribution. 


Handbook Distributed 


With the first significant works of the 
conference in process of publication, the 
editorial program is well under way. Al- 
ready 10,000 copies of the handbook giv- 
ing an abstract of the preliminary reports 
and the discussions of the conference 
have been sold. Because of the great 
demand for this small volume, which is in 
fact a crystallization of the findings to 
serve as a guide book in organizing for 
active State and local child welfare pro- 
grams, 100,000 were published. 

The volume on “The Home and the} 
| Child,” will appear by June 22 while that. 
on “Communicable Disease Control” is 
expected to be ready for distribution 
July 1. 

In addition to these two volumes, the 
subcommittee report on pediatric educa- 
tion is being published in pamphlet form 
to be available June 8 when the Ameri- 
can Medical Association meets. 


Other Manuscripts 

Two other manuscripts will be placed 
in the hands of the printers this week. 
One is “The Education of the Exceptional 
Child,” which is the report of the com- 
mittee on special classes. The other is 
a “Survey of the Education of the Young 
Child in Institutions, Day Nurseries, 
Nursery Schools, and Private Institutions,” | 
one section of the report on the infant | 
}and pre-school child. By the first of 
| June a volume on “Child Labor” will be 
ready for the printer. 

Popular pamphlet material is being 
compiled by Mrs. Marion Faegre of the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
serity of Minnesota. Several series of 
these pamphlets are now complete and | 
ready for publication. 

The general editorial policy of the con- 
ference seeks, while setting forth author- | 
itative information submitted By its ex- | 
perts, to present the findings so that they | 
will be of permanent value to a large | 
American public, irrespective of the topic | 
treated. Without interfering with the 
facts of the committee investigations and 
their thought, it is desirable that the 
volumes be both readable and attractive, | 
hence free from technicalities. \ 














Control of Volatile Poisons 
To Be Asked of Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tories or the District of Columbia or ‘en- | 
tering interstate trade, and that with 
the advice of a board of eminent scientific 
men the Secretary shall define the con-| 
ditions in respect to labelling and other 
regulations under which the materials may 
be sold without endangering the health 
of the people of the United States.” 

“I believe legislation of this kind is 
greatly needed to reduce the hazards 
caused by recent inventions and those 
that may be expected to be invented in 
the near future,’ Senator Bingham said. 

“In the preparation of this bill,” he said, 
“I have had the cordial cooperation and | 
assistance of Professor Yandell Henderson, 
professor of applied physiology at Yale 
University. His interest comes from the| 
fact that he has been very active in study- | 
ing the effects of various gases. He was 
engaged to determine the proper ventila- 
tion for the new Holland Tunnels under 
the Hudson River from New York to New 





ard inhalational treatment for 
monoxide poisoning. He was one of those | 
who organized the beginning of the Chem- | 


| mittee on poisonous gases.” 


Trade in Mattresses 


been cultivated to such an extent in re-| 
|cent years that the present trade in sleep- | 
|ing accessories, such as mattresses, beds | 
|and. bedsprings, is valued, wholesale, at | 
|about $250,000,000 annually.—Department | 
|of Commerce.) 








| So, too, 


MEASURING LIGHT 








OF ELECTRIC BULB| 


A 60-inch integrating sphere is used at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in measuring accurately the candlepower of light given by electric 


lamps. 


voltage by means of a potentiometer. 
closed, with the lighted lamp within. 


The test lamp is placed in the socket and set up to the proper 


The door of the sphere is then 
A photoelectric cell within the 


sphere measures the total output of light from the lamp under test, re- 


gardless of the distribution of light; 


the output is registered on a poten- 


tial, shown at the left of the exterior of the sphere, which is in conact 


with the cell. 


The interior of the sphere is coated with a diffusing white 


paint, which makes possible the integration of light. 








Better Equipped to 


Health Conference President Declares Business Reverses 
To Be ‘an Economic Valley Forge’ 


Group Soon to Be Ready Predicts the People Will Emerge From ‘Passing Trial’ 


Improve the Nation 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
their ideals to the widespread spirit of | ple themselves, in thinking and planning 
despair and discouragement. They could | their daily life. 


have abandoned their claims to freedom. 
They could have deserted their hopes and 
forsaken their faith. Instead, they chose 
the harder way of steadfast fortitude and 
for many of death. 


Here Washington and his little band 
of hungry and almost naked patriots 
kept alive the spark of liberty in the 
lowest hours of,»the Revolution. They 
met the crisis with steadfast fortitude; 
they conserved their strength; they hus- 
banded their resources; they seized the 
opportunity, which, with the turn and 
the tide of war, led on to victory. It 
was a triumph of character and idealism 
and high intelligence over the counsels 
of despair, of prudence, and material com- 
fort. This was one of those moral vic- 
tories that are the glory of the race. 
Without such victories the life of man 
would descend to sheer materialism for 
“where there is no vision the people per- 
ish.” Lacking these high inspirations man- 
kind could claim no distinction higher 
than ithe beasts of the field, that sing no 


songs, dream no dreams, inspire no hope, | 


and grasp no faith. 


Tribute of Reverence 
To Victims of Wars 


It is this high spirit that we commemo- | 


rate when we pay our yearly tribute of 
reverence to those who in all wars have 
stood steadfast and those who have died 
in the service of our country. Our citi- 
zens in every war have flocked to arms at 


the call of country. They have responded | 


willingly, because in every emergency they 
have had up before them an ideal of lib- 
erty and the freedom of their country. 
Some wars in history have been insti- 


gated by old and cynical men for cruel) 


or selfish reasons. Some wars have been 
fought for power and possessions. 
ends of some wars could have been more 
nobly won and more wisely won by pa- 
tience and negotiation. But war for lib- 


erty has endowed the race not alone with | 


the most precious possessions of freedom 
but has inspired every succeeding genera- 
tion with that idealism which is the out- 
pouring of man’s spiritual nature. 


An ideal is an unselfish aspiration. 


this but of future generations. 
thing of the spirit. It is a generous and 
humane desire that all men may share 
equally in a common good. 
are the cement which binds human so- 
ciety. They provide the mainspring of 
progress. Idealism was forged into the 
souls of the American people by the fires 
of the Revolution. It is this quality of 


spirit which has made possible the suc- | 


cess of our great democratic experiment. 
It has tempered our acquisitiveness, has 


| strengthened our sense of civic responsi- 


bility, and has made service to fellow man 
a part of our national character. 

This peculiar significance of Valley 
Forge in our American annals should 
strike us all with especial force in this 
particular moment of our national life. 
The American people are going through 
another Valley Forge at this time. To 


each and every one of us it is an hour! 
|of unusual stress 


and trial. You have 
each one your special cause of anxiety. 
have I. 


wide depression. These temporary reverses 


}in the march of progress have been in| 


part the penalty of excesses of greed, of 
failure of crops, and the malign inherit- 
ances of the Great War and a storm of 
other world forces beyond our control. 


concerned with their causes. Many have 
lost the savings of a lifetime, many are 
unemployed, all know the misgivings of 


|doubt and grave concern for the future. ! temptations. 


No one who reviews the past and real- 
izes the vast strength of our people can 


From it will come a greater knowledge 
of the weaknesses of our system, and from 


us for the future. Numerous are the 


fundamental ideals of the men who 
builded our republic. Never was the lure 
of the rosy path to every panacea and of 
easy ways to imagined security more 
tempting. 

For the energies of private initiative, of 
independence, and a high degree of in- 


-| dividual freedom of our American sys-| symbol in American life. 


The | 


Its | 
purpose is the general welfare not only of | 
It is a| 


Our ideals | 


The whole Nation is) 
| beset with difficulties incident to a world- 


The Revolution, of which Valley Forge 
|was the darkest but perhaps the most 
| glorious moment, was fought not alone 
|for national independence but to retain 
|our freedom to continue unhampered the 
|most promising social experiment in all 
jhuman history. Our American ideals had 
| already been in process of development 
| for a century when the War for Independ- 
|ence began. Our Government was an ex- 
| periment in securing to a people the maxi- 
}mum of individual freedom. Amazing 
; Success has proved it is no longer an ex- 
|periment. Under it has grown a social 
j;and economic system new in the world 
}and distinctly our own. Human initia- 
| tive has been inspired, human energies 
|released, local cooperation has _ solidly 
| knit together communities into self-gov- 
| erning democracies, and the human spirit 
| has blossomed in an atmosphere of a new 
independence and self-respect. It brought 
America to a greatness unparalleled in 
ie history of the world. 

We must ever continue that fight. Amid 
jthe scene of vastly growing complexity 
of our economic life we must preserve the 
independence of the individual from the 
deadening restraints of government, yet 
by the strong arm of government equally 
protect his individual freedom, assure his 
fair chance, his equality of opportunity 
from the encroachments of special privi- 
|leges and greed or domination by any 
group or class. 

We are still fighting this war of inde- 
pendence. We must not be misled by the 
claim that the source of all wisdom is in 
government. We know that the source 
| Of wisdom is in the people; that the people 
| can win anew the victory. But that wis- 
| dom is not innate. Rather is it born out 
precisely such experience as is brought 
to us by the darkest moments—the Val- 
| ley Forges—of our individual and national 
careers. It is in the meeting of such 
moments that are born new insights, new 
sympathies, new powers, new skills. That 
is precisely why the wisdom of the few 
instead of the many fails to build an en- 
during government or an enduring people. 
Such battles as we are in the midst of 
today can not be won by any single stroke, 
by any one strategy sprung from the 
mind of any single genius. The necessary 
multitude of individuals and group ad- 


justments to new conditions is altogether | 


| too vast and too complex for that. Rather 
must we pin our faith upon the inventive- 
ness, the resourcefulness, the initiative of 
| everyone of us. That can not fail us if 
| we keep the faith in ourselves and our 
future, and in the constant growth of 
our intelligence and ability to cooperate 
with one another. 


‘Path of Self-reliance’ 


The Way of Greatness 
Sirens still sing the song of the easy 
| way for the moment of difficulty, but the 


;common sense of the common man, the| over the grave of 
inherited tradition of an independent and/| that great conflict. 
self-reliant race, the historical memory of} Spanish-American War are too growing 


Americans who glory in Valley Forge even 
as they glory in Yorktown—all these tell 
us the truth for which our ancestors 
fought and suffered, the truth which 
echoes upward from this soil of blood and 
tears, that the way to the Nation's great- 
ness is the path of self-reliance, independ- 


ence, and steadfastness in times of trial | 


and stress. 


|Our test is to meet this challenge in times 
| and terms of peace. It is the same chal- 
lenge. It is the same test of steadfastness 


| Their far-reaching effects have fallen |of will, of clarity of thought, of resolu- 
| heavily upon many who were in n0 wis€/tion of character, of fixity of purpose, 


|of loyalty to ideals and of unshaken con- 
| vietion that they will prevail. We are en- 
during sufferings and we are assailed by 
We, too, are writing a new 
chapter in American. history. If we 
weaken, as Washington did not, we shall 


Jersey. He also introduced the now stand- | doubt that this, like a score of similar ex-| be writing the introduction to the decline 
carbon | periences in our history, is a passing trial. lof American character and the fall of 


| American institutions. If we are firm and 
far-sighted, as were Washington and his 


ical Warfare Service and is a member of|this knowledge must come the courage| men, we shall be writing the introduction 
the American Medical Association's com-|and wisdom to improve and strengthen! to a yet more glorious epoch in our Na- 


| tion’s progress. We have seen many pre- 


| temptations under the distress of the day | cious fruits of the sturdy pioneering vir- 
,to turn aside from our true national pur-| tues that have made our country first free 
The desire to sleep comfortably has | Po8es and from wise national policies and|and then strong and now proudly in the 


forefront of the world. If, by the grace 
of God, we stand steadfast in our great 
| traditions through this time of stress, we 
|shall insure that we and our sons and 
daughters shall see these fruits increased 
many fold. 


Valley Forge has come indeed to be a| 


It is more than 


edge your letter of May 22nd on com-|my appreciation, and the appreciation |tem we are offered an alluring substitute | the name for a place, more than the scene 


pletion of your term with the Federal 
Farm Board. I greatly regret that your 


which I know the whole agricultural 


| industry holds, for the great service you|lectively owes each of us individually aj critical event in history. 


in the specious claim that everybody col- 


personal situation is such that you can- have rendered and the devotion you have | living rather than an opportunity to earn 
not continue on the Farm Board for the| shown in the difficult times of the past|a living, and the equally specious claim 


present. 
I wish to take this occasion to express 


two years. 
(Bigned) HERBERT HOOVER. 


that hired representatives of a hundred| synonym for the trial of human character | worthy 


of a military episode, more than just a 
Freedom was 
| won here by fortitude, not by the flash of 
|} the sword. Valley Forge is our American 





Veterans Relief 





of experience, and most of all out of | 


| 





| 





Said to Cost 700 


Millions Annually 


Little Prospect of Reduced | 


Expense Within Next 30 
Years Seen by Assistant 
Comptroller General 


HYATTSVILLE, Mp., May 30.—Reviewing 
annual expenditures for Federal relief 
for war veterans and the prospects of fu- 
ture costs for them and their dependents, 
the Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States, Richard N. Elliott, in a 


Memorial address here today, said it is| 


extremely doubtful whether the annual 
expenditures for veterans relief will ever 
be less than $700,000,000 at any time in the 
next 30 years. 

Mr. Elliott, a former Representative in 
Congress from Indiana, said many former 
soldiers, carrying hidden disabilities due 


to strain of life in the service, are break- | 


ing down every day. He said the Presi- 


dent and Congress have done much to re- | 


lieve the veterans and their dependents. 

The section of his address dealing with 
veterans’ relief legislation and expendi- 
tures follows in full text: 


For the benefit of those who are not 
advised of the extent of this relief legis- 
lation it may be not out of place to give 
a statement of what has been expended 
for the relief of the veterans of the sev- 
eral wars, and their dependents. 


Disbursements Since 1790 
There has been disbursed by the Pen- 


| sion Bureau since 1790 for pensions to the 
| soldiers of all wars, except the World War, 


the sum of $8,344,625,247. There are now 


{on the pension rolls 255,652 soldiers, 198,- 


318 widows, and 507 nurses receiving pen- 
sions from war service previous to the 
World War, and the disbursements made 
for pensions through the Pension Bureau 
for the fiscal year 1930 amount to $219,- 
203,540. 

The Veterans’ Bureau has expended a 
total of $5,589,358,342 for the relief of 
World War veterans, their dependents and 


beneficiaries, of this sum $925,599,616 has | 


been disbursed from allotments taken 
from service men’s pay, and insurance 
premiums, and the balance from the 
United States Treasury. 

The disbursement for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1930, amounted to $452,-|fore, the amount of meat eaten during | Fuller, Horace J. 


150,622. Since March 3, 1919, Congress 
has authorized the appropriation of the 
sum of $110,477,000 for new construction 
for veterans hospitals, 33,880 veterans 
are now receiving treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals, 6,832 are suffering from 
tubercular ailments, 16,410 from neuro- 
psychiatric diseases, and 10,638 from gen- 
eral medical and surgical diseases and 
conditions. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is operating in 
the treatment of these veterans 53 hospi- 
tals, 11 national homes, and 42 hospitals 


under the direction of other branches of| is equally as important as what to eat. | 
The Bureau! When thrist becomes oppressive, we are | 


the Federal Government. 
also is utilizing 203 civil and State institu- 
tions for the treatment of veterans for 
whom no Government facilities are avail- 
able. Twenty-seven thousand two hun- 
dred and one veterans of the Civil, Span- 
ish-American and World Wars were on 
March 31, 1931, members of the 11 sol- 
diers’ homes operated by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, of this number 6,895 were receiv- 
ing treatment in hospitals. The general 
expenses of these homes amounted to $11,- 
139,900 for the fiscal year 1930. 
Hospital Facilities 
The Veterans’ Bureau provides out- 
patient relief to veterans whose disabilities 
do not require hospital treatment. During 
the past year 820,588 out-patient treat- 
ments were given. 


There are 297,820 disabled veterans now | be consumed in hot weather depends upon | 
receiving compensation in sums ranging | the work performed, the temperature, and | Reagan, Geo. w. 
from $8 to $200 per month each. Com-| 
pensation is also being paid to dependents | fairly liberal amount of cool water should | 


of 94,191 veterans whose death resulted 
from their service in the World War. Six 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven 
officers of the World War who were per- 
manently disabled 30 per cent or more 
by their war service have been retired 
under the Emergency Officers Retirement 


| Act at 75 per cent of the pay they were 


receiving at the time of their discharge 
from service. One hundred seventy-six 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine 
World War veterans are receiving com- 
pensation under the Pension Act of July 
3, 1930, in sums ranging from $12 to $40 
per month, the disbursements under this 
and the Emergency Officers Retirement 
Act will amount to $21,000,000 for this 
fiscal year. $1,344,035,217 have been paid 
to beneficiaries under term insurance 
policies; $453,245,949.95 of which was col- 
lected in premiums from the holders of 
the policies. There are in force at this 
time 645,182 policies of insurance amount- 
ing to $3,024,395,873, which are believed 
to be self-sustaining. Adjusted service 
certificates have been issued under the 
so-called bonus law to 3,775,565 veterans 
and dependents amounting to $3,596,394,- 
527, and upon which loans have been 
made to the holders thereof in the sum 
of $966,000,000. 
Extent of Relief 

One can not contemplate these vast 
sums without realizing that the President 
and Congress have done much to relieve 
the veterans and their dependents. The 
veterans of the Civil War now number 
less than 45,000 and are passing away 
at a rapid rate. 
time until taps shall have been sounded 
the last survivor of 
The veterans of the 


old and many are passing away each year, 
but the problem of veterans relief is one 
that is giving and will continue to give 


the President, the Congress, and the tax-| 


payers a great deal of concern. The an- 
nual expenditures for veterans relief now 


exceed the sum of $700,000,000 and with | 


the prospect in view of service pensions 


| for the World War veterans, their widows 
Valley Forge met such a challenge to} 
| Steadfastness in times and terms of war. | 


and dependents, it is exceedingly doubtful 


whether the annual expenditures for vet- | 


erans relief will be less than that sum at 
any time within the next 30 years. 

But let this be what it may, so long 
as these laws are just and these vast 


}sums are properly distributed to those 


who are justly entitled to them, a grate- 
ful people will accept their burden and 
discharge in a measure, the great obliga- 
tion we owe to these men who have given 
their lives and health for their country. 


Sumatra Population 
An increase in population of 31 per cent 


occurred in Sumatra, Netherland East In- | 


dies, during the past decade. The Neth- 
erland East Indian government encour- 
ages the migration of Javanese to Suma- 
tra, and in the past few years private busi- 
ness interests have imported coolies in 
large numbers to supplement the meager 
labor supply. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


the symbol of the triumph of the Ameri- 
can soul. If those few thousand men en- 
dured that long Winter of privation and 
suffering, humiliated by the despair of 
their countrymen, and deprived of sup- 
port save their own indomitable will, yet 
hold their countrymen to the faith, and 
of that holding held fast the freedom of 
America, what right have we to be of lit- 
tle faith? God grant that we may prove 
of George Washington and his 


million people can do better than the peo-{ through privation and suffering, and it is | men of Valley Forge. 


=| your coat of tan in one day. 
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The lack of a permanent library 

| at the White House has been cor- 
rected by a gift from the booksellers 
of America of 500 volumes of read- 
ing matter selected by a committee 
composed of men of literary achieve- 
*ment. ‘The bookplate designed for 
this collection has for its border a 
| reproduction of the first printing or- 
naments produced in the New World. 


Hot Weather Rules 
‘Are Prescribed by 
Public Health Service 


‘Proper Food, Regular Hab- 
| its and Ample Rest De- 
| clared Particularly Neces- 
| sary in Summer 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
less heat than other foods. Meat is an 
j active heat-producing food, as shown by 
| the fact that natives of the far north live 
lentirely on animal products; and, there- 


the hot season should be less than that 
| eaten during the colder months. 

The use of fried food, pastries and 
other sweets should be curtailed, as they 
contribute materially to heat production. 
|Ice cream and nourishing ices are ac- 
'ceptable hot weather foods and should 
!occupy a prominent place in our diet. 

Thirst-quenching Fluids 

It is during this season that the body 
requires an unusually large amount of 
| fluids, and the question of what to drink 


| prone to grow careless as to what and 
|how we drink, and can readily cause 
|ourselves discomfort and even grave in- 
| jury. Milk is one of the finest of hot 
| weather drinks, as it is quite effective in 
quenching thirst and contains a high 
| food value. Under no circumstances, how- 
| ever, should we drink milk that has not 
|been produced, bottled, and delivered 
under approved sanitary conditions. We 
|must remember that many serious dis- 
eases can be contracted from insanitary 
milk. Fruit juices are also excellent hot 


weather drinks, being high in food value | 


}and effective in quenching thirst. An 
|abundance of water, both internally and 
|}externally, is necessary during hot 
| weather. Just how much water should 


the humidity of the air. In any event a 


be consumed daily, the proper amount 
| being six to eight glasses, or more, ac- 


cording to circumstances. 


| During the Summer months those who) 


live in cities like to get out to the coun- 
jtry at every opportunity. At such times 
|we may be attracted by a clear bubbling 
| spring by the roadside or by a rustic well- 
| house in some farmyard, and we are likely 
to throw caution to the winds and drink 
our fill of the cold, clear water. Be warned 
against just such practices. Where the 
| water is coldest and clearest deadly germs 
|may lurk. There is no way that you can 
tell. In many States the State Health 
| Department has examined and approved 
|wells and springs at frequent intervals 
along the highways, and you should ob- 
|tain your drinking water from these ap- 
| proved sources. 

Selection of Clothing 

| It has just been pointed out that the 


|proper selection of food and drink will! 


materially increase our comfort in hot 
|; weather. The proper selection of cloth- 
jing is equally important. We must re- 
|member that dark clothes absorb the 
sun’s rays and are, therefore, warm in 
|hot weather. White clothes, on the other 
|hand, reflect the rays of the sun and 
; are, therefore, cool in hot weather. So, 
as far as possible, we should choose white 
clothing of cotton or linen material. Gen- 
| erally speaking, Summer clothing should 
| be light in weight and color and porous in 
texture. Such clothing permits evapora- 


| tion and allows air to reach the skin | 
It will be but a short! 


readily. Frequent changes of colthing, 
| particularly of that next to the skin, is 
especially conducive to comfort. 


side as well as inside during the hot days. 
A cool shower morning and evening fol- 
lowed by a brisk rub with the towel will 
not only be refreshing but will act as 
a valuable tonic. 


It is particularly important that you 
keep regular hours during the Summer. 
| An adequate amount of sleep is necessary 
for health. If the intense heat makes 
sleeping difficult, an electric fan will be 
found a great comfort and should induce 
a good night's sleep. However, it is ad- 
| visable not to have the air current turned 
directly on the body. Summer colds are 
o—- to get and are particularly disagree- 
able. 


Swimming is one of the most 


popular 


Summer sports and one of the most bene- | 


| ficial, both from the standpoint of physical 
devélopment and because of its value as 
a life-saving measure. But before going 


j}into the water there are certain definite | 


principles of safety which we must always 
keep in mind. Unless you are an expert 
swimmer and have a knowledge of life- 
| saving methods, do not go into water be- 
|yond your depth. Do not go into water 
of any depth within one hour after eat- 
jing. To do so is likely to cause cramps, 
| possibly with serious results. Do not go 
| surf bathing when the beach is not. pro- 
| tected by guards. Even an expert swim- 
mer may be caught in a strong undertow. 
And another thing, do not try to acquire 
It cannot 
|}be done; but instead you can easily ac- 
quire a sunburn that will be exceedingly 
painful and may well be dangerous. It is 
also inadvisable to go out in the hot sun 
with your head uncovered; you may get 
a sunstroke or heat exhaustion in a re- 
markably short time. 

To be comfortable during hot weather, 
| live sensibly, acquire regular habits of liv- 
jing, get plenty of rest, and above all try 
ito acquire « cheerful and philosophical 
outlook on life. 


An-abundance of water is required out- | 


— 
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assn. and held at Sayville, L. I., Je. 16-2) 
1930. 485 p. N. ¥., Amer. child health 
assn., 1931. 31-9552 

Hovre, Frans de. Philosopohy and educ., by 
_.: + trans. from French edition of G, 

| Simeons by Rev. Edward B. Jordan. 443 
p. N. Y., Benziger bros., 1931, 31-9551 

| Internatl. telegraph bur., Bern. List of fixed 


| and land stations, published by Internatl., 
| bur. of Telegraph union. 
| 394 p. and supplement. Berne, Internatl. 
| bur. of Telegraph union, 1930. 31-6206 
| Jacks, Lawrence P. Educ. of whole man. 155 
p. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931, 31-9554 
Jordan, Edwin 0. Food poisoning and food- 
borne infection. (Univ. of Chicago science 
ser.) 286 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of 
Chicago press, 1931. 31-26801 

| Jordan, Stroud. Confectionery problems. 347 
Pp.. illus. Chicago, Natl. confectioners’ assn. 

| 1930. 31-9529 
| Marillier, Henry C. English tapestries of 18th 
| century. 128 p., 48 plates. Lond., Medict 
socy., 1930. 31-9498 

| Myer, Reginald. Chats on old English tobacco 
| jars: 111 p. Lond., S. Low, Marston & co., 
1930. 31-9499 
Effects of practice on indie 

vidual differences. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 


2d ed., Mar., 1930, 


| 


D.)—Univ. of Ill, 1928. 2 

Iil., 1930 = vyebess 
| Bqerten. sone K. Banner of peace. 51 p. 
| ._Y., Roerich museum - 
| enema Eee press, 1931. 31-9495 


Amer. high schools and 


| Yocational schools in 1960. 122 p. N 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ... 199], ©" 
; 31- 
Soper, Horace W. Health essays. 41 p. oe 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1930 31-9635 
Stekel, Wilhelm. Primer for mothers, by .. .; 
trans, by Dr. Frida Iimer. 390 p. N. Y¥., 
Macaulay co.. 1931. 31-9523 
Taylor, Alfred E. Faith of a moralist; Gifford 
lectures delievered in Univ. of St. An- 
drews, 1926-1928. 2 y. Lond., Macmillan 4s 
oft. 1930 31-9511 
omson, David C. Water-colour drawi 
of Thos. Bewick. 83 p., illus. Lond. Bar- 
bizon house. 1930 31-9500 
Todd, James C. 


Clinical diagnosis b - 
tory methods; working canenl of aieees 
pathology, by ... and Arthur Hawley San- 
ford ith ed, rev 765 p., illus. Phila 
W. B. Saunders co., 1931, 31-9524 
Whitney, Jessamine S. Facts and figures about 
tuberculosis, comp. by .. , 3 p., illus 
| N. ¥., Natl) tuberculosis assn., 1931” ? 


Zabriske, Louise. Nurses handbook of oo 


rics. 2d ed., rev. (Lippincott’s nursin 
manuals.) 537 » illus. I : 
Pincott co., 1931. teed 


31-9527 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Wyo., Population Bull., 2d Ser.—15th Census 
of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (31-26217) 

Retail Trade in Calif.—Distribution No. R-6, 
Census of Distribution: 1930, 15th Census 
of U. 8 Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Free. 31-26949 

Position Tables for Aerial and Surface Navi- 
gation—H. O. No. 209, Hydrographic Office, 
U. S. Navy Dept. Price, 75 cents. 31-26950 

Bur. of Standards Journal of Research—Vol, 
6. No. 5, May, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Come 
merce Subscription price, $2.75 a year. 

31-2693 1-26941 

Beef Production and Quality as Affected by 
Grade of Steer and Feeding Grain Supple- 
ment on Grass--Tech. Bull. No. 217, Jan. 








1931. U.S. Dept. of Agric. and W. Va. Agricl. 
Experiment Station. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr. 31-33 


II. Factors Governing Entry of Solutions inte 


Ores During Leaching—Tech. Paper 498, 
Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents (29-26403) 


Army Extension Courses—-Special Text No. 16, 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry and 
Associated Arms. U.S. Dept. of War. Price, 
2 cents 
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Labor Conditions | 








Better in 1930 


Than During 1921 Expor 


Report Made to Department 
Of Commerce Gives Dis- 
cussion on Effects of De-| 
pression 


The current business depression, despite | 
its severity, does not appear to have been | 
quite so severe in its effects on wages and 
employment as was the depression of 1921, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
of New York, declared in a statement 
received May 30 by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Although the earnings of most industries | 
were decidedly lower in 1930 as compared 
with 1929, little evidence of decided wide- | 
spread wage reduction is shown, the con- | 
ference said. 


The statement of the conference follows | 
in full text: 


“*There is little evidence of decided 
widespread reductions in wage rates. On 
the other hand, while in a few industries 
actual weekly earnings were higher in 
1930 as compared with 1929, in most in- 
dustries they were decidedly lower.’ | 





Accurate Information 

“This summary is based on facts and 
figures presented in the report on “Wages 
in the United States, 1914-1930” just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. This volume is the | 
eighteenth contribution by the Confer-| 
ence Board to the knowledge of wage| 
conditions in the United States and is the} 
result of a system of study developed 
through 11 years of constant effort. It 
therefore presents accurate information 
in such a way that safe judgments may 
be reached by a study of the various as- 
pects of the wage situation. | 

“The wage studies of the Conference! 
Board was originally limited to the Board's 
own extensive inquiries into earnings, 
hours, and employment in manufacturing 
industries. They have now expanded to 
include other important branches of busi- 
ness activity. For public utilities the Con- 
ference Board collects and tabulates wage | 
figures; for railroads and the building | 
trades, it presents its own combination of | 
printed data; and for agriculture it re-| 
_ the findings of the United States 

epartment of Agriculture. 


Weekly Earnings Lower { 

“ ‘Real weekly earnings in the 24 manu- 
facturing industries combined,’ concludes 
#he summary, ‘were lower in 1930 than in 
929, although they were slightly above 
those of 1923. In the public utilities and 
on the railroads, however, real weekly 
earnings were distinctly higher in 1930 
than in the preceding year. The decline 
in actual weekly earnings, wherever noted, 
was apparently brought about principally 
by curtailment in the number of hours 
of those actually at work. Finally, the 


employment level in the 24 manufacturing ! 


industries was decidedly lower in 1930 
than in 1929. On the whole, however, | 
the current business depression does not 
appear to have been quite so severe in its 
effects on wages and employment as was 
the depression of 1921.’ 

“Average hourly earnings in the 24 
manufacturing industries combined in 
1930, as a whole, were exactly the same 
as in 1929, namely 58.9 cents, and were 
1 cent higher than in 1928. Weekly earn- 
ings, on the other hand, fully revealed 
the effects of the present economic de- 
pression. The decline of weekly earnings 
of all wage-earners in the 24 manufac- 
turing industries combined in 1930 as 
compared with 1929 averaged $2.68 or 9.4 
per cent. They were also $2.04, or 7.3 
per cent less than in 1928. At the end 
of 1930 they were decidedly lower than 
during the early part of the year, the 
reduction amounting to $3.22, or 11.8 per 
cent between the first and fourth quar- 
ters of the year. They were still, how- 
ever, slightly over $1 higher in the fourth 
quarter of 1930, or 5 per cent, than they 
were during the depression of 1921. 


Living Costs Considered 


“The real significance of changes in 
money earnings, states the Conference 
Board, is revealed only when these changes 
are considered in relation to changes in 
the cost of living. A rise or a fall in 
money earnings entails financial gain or 
loss, respectively, only in so far as changes 
in the prices of the commodities and serv- 
ices, for which the wageearner’s income 
is spent, do not offset the variations in 
money earnings. How the wage-earners 


really fared may be seen by the indexes’ 


of real earnings. 

“The indexes of real earnings indicate 
that in 1930 as a whole real hourly earn- 
ings in the 24 manufacturing industries 
were 4 per cent higher than in 1929 and 
that in the last quarter of 1930 they were 
14.7 per cent greater than in 1923. Real 
weekly earnings in these 24 industries, 
on the other hand,.declined 5.9 per cent 
between 1929 and 1930, and in the last 
quarter of 1930 they were 3.2 per cent 
lower than in 1923. Referring specifically 
to some industries, real hourly earnings in 
the gas industry were 3.9 per cent higher 
in 1930 than in 1929, and 9.6 per cent 
higher than in 1923. In the electric in- 
dustry the rise in real hourly earnings 
between 1929 and 1930 amounted to 6.3 
per cent and between 1923 and 1930 to 
15.8 per cent 

Home Earnings Higher 

“Real weekly earnings in the gas indus- 
try rose 2.1 per cent between 1929 and 
1930 and 13.4 per cent between 1923 and 
1930. In the electric industry real weekly 
earnings were 6.6 per cent higher in 
1930 than in 1929 and 18.2 per cent higher 
than in 1923. On the railroads, both real 
hourly and real weekly earnings were 
higher in 1930 than in 1929 and also 
higher than in 1923; the increase in 
real hourly earnings in 1930 over 1929 
amounted to 5.4 per cent and the 
crease over 1923 to 14.6 per cent; the 
rise in real weekly earnings in 1930 was 
0.9 per cent over 1929 and 7.9 per cent 
over 1923. 

“Thus it will be noted that real weekly 
earnings in the 24 manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole were lower in 1930 than 
in 1929 and only 09 per cent higher 
than those of 1923, but in the public utili- 
ties and on the railroads real weekly earn- 
ings in 1930 were above the level of 1929 
and distinctly higher than that of 1923.” 


Nicaragua to Impose 
News Tax on Exports 


The Nicaraguan Congress passed a bill | 


on May 23, 1931, establishing an addi- 
tional surtax of one-eighth (12'2 per 
cent) of the basic duty on all importa- 
tions, according to a cablegram of May 
25 from Minister Matthew E. Hanna, 
Managua. 
pose of this additional surtax is to create 
a fund for the reconstruction of govern- 
ment buildings in Managua. The bill is 
now awaiting signature. 

The existing surtaxes on Nicaraguan 
imports are, the 12'2 per cent of the im- 
port duty on rice, beans, corn and flour; 
50 per cent of the duty on tobacco and 
liquors; and a general surtax of 25 per 
cent of the duty on all other importa- 
tions—Jssued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 





| seemimanufactured 


in- | 


It is understood that the pur- | 





Reduction in Foreign Trade 


| 
| 


Is Shown for First Quarter 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sented by crude materials rose from 21.8) 


| per cent to 23.3 per cent, while the ratios | 


for crude foods, manufactured foods, and | 
semimanufactures—3.7 per cent, 10.4 per} 
cent, and 13.4 per cent, respectively—were | 
approximately the same as a year ago. 


In import trade, crude materials and} 
semimanufactures constituted a smaller | 
share of the total than in the first quar- | 
ter of 1930. This change was accounted | 
for by the fact that the rate of fall in| 
the unit prices of crude rubber, raw silk, | 
unmanufactured wool, copper and tin,| 
which dominate the crude material and | 
imports, was greater | 
than in those of other commodities. The | 
percentage ratios for the respective classes | 
of imports were as follows: Crude mate- | 
rials 31.7, crude foodstuffs 15.6 manufac- | 
tured foodstuffs 9.9, semimanufactures | 
19.0, and finished manufactures 23.8. 


Exports of crude materials from Janu-| 
ary to March amounted to $162,800,000. | 
Raw cotton occupies a dominant position 
in this class, and a reduction in its av- 


Farm Machinery | 
Production Drops _ 
16 Per Cent in Value 





Output of Tractors Largest 


Of All Related Products 
Manufactured in 1930,. 


Census Bureau Says 


Farm machinery and related products 
valued at $505,816,296 were produced in 
the United States during 1930, a decrease 
of 16.7 per cent from the 1929 total and 
3.5 per cent from that of 1928, the Bureau 
of the Census announced May 31. 

Tractors led the list in value, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, this equipment being 
produced to the value of more than $205,- 
000,000 in 1930, a reduction from 1929 but 
an increase over 1928 production. 

The statement of the Bureau follows in 
full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected at the 
annual canvass of manufacturers of farm 
equipment and related products, the total 
value of such commodities produced in 
1930 amounted to $505,816,296, as com- 


| pared with $607,063,605 for 1929 and $524,- 


255,416 for 1928. The 1930 total repre- 
sents a decrease of 16.7 per cent from the 
total for 1929 and of 3.5 per cent from 
that for 1928. 
Production Values Listed 
Certain classes of commodities 
in this report as farm equipment, 
as horse-drawn vehicles, engines, wind- 
mills, water pumps, domestic water Sys- 
tems, domestic electric lighting plants, etc., 
are not used exclusively by agriculturists, 
but the proportion sold to farmers is large 
enough to justify including them among 
the producers covered by this report. — 
The production values for the more im- 


listed 
such 


portant classes of farm equipment are as 
follows: Tractors—1930, $205,657.133; 1929, 
$227,632,527; 1928, $191,978.126. Harvesting 





machinery—1930, $62,145,315; 1929, $87,712,- 
968; 1928, $67,291,217. Plows and listers— 
1930, $37,830,075; 1929, $42,365,129; 1928, 
$32,158,754. Planting and fertilizing ma- 
chinery—1930, $26,087,161; 1929, $31,145,- 
092: 1928, $26,504,967. Cultivators and 
weeders—1930, $20,606,869; 1929, $22.856,855; 
1928, $15,864,256. Machines for preparing 
crops for market or for *use (threshers, 
corn shellers, ensilage cutters, etc.)—-1930, 
$20,638,067; 1929, $30,103,384; 1928, $33,- 
465,668. 

The numbers of establishments report- 
ing were 770 for 1930, 831 for 1929, and 
800 for 1928. Some of these establishments 
were engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of farm equipment, while others re- 
ported such equipment as secondary prod- 
ucts only. 

Comparative Statistics 

The table herewith presents comparative 
statistics for 1930, 1929, and 1928. The 
fizures for 1930 are preliminary and sub- 
ject to correction: 


Manufactured, A. Sold by manufacturers: 


For use in United States, B; for export, C 
Total— 
A B Cc 
1930 .... $505,816.296 $380.936,741 $98 266 230 
1929 .... 607,063,605 458 ,521.064 112,870,455 
1928 524,255,416 402.872.036 95,158,470 
Plows and listers 
A B Cc 
1930 ..c $37,830,075 $28,483,065 $8,693,521 
1929 42,565,129 30,450,213 8,920,618 
1928 32.158,754 26,436,118 6.696.737 
Harrows, rollers, pulverizer and stalk cut- 
ters— 
A B Cc 
1930 .... $13.813.780 $11.537,504 $1.505.987 
1929 .... 16,313,081 13,399.536 2,445,065 * 
i es 14,687,293 12,869.884 2,026,430 
Planting and fertilizing machinery; 
A B Cc 
1930 .... $26,087,161 $21,039,871 $2,303.925 
1929 31,145,092 24,811,493 3,689,795 
1928 26,504,967 24,386,730 2,286,077 
Cultivators end weeders 
A B Cc 
1930 $20,606,869 $17,637,613 $1,167,151 
1929 22,856,855 20,536.408 1,126,102 
1928 15,864,256 16,534,167 769,288 


Harvesting machinery— 
A 





1930 .... 






5,315 
1929 87,712,968 20,580,151 
1928 67.291 217 16,747,852 
Haying machinery 
A B Cc 
1930 .... $17,166,456 $14,039,804 $1,477,276 
ae 18,711,607 17,310,924 1,786,986 
1928 16,057,966 13,760,108 1,499,086 


Machines for preparing crops for market or 





for use— 
A B Cc 
1930 $20,638,067 $18,734,211 $3,161,503 
1929 30,103,384 24. 824.844 3,160,567 
1928 33.465 668 25,148,776 5,987,439 
Tractors— 
A B Cc 
1930 .... $205 33 3,054,559 $57,481,157 
See x60 227 632,527 155,406,163 59,314,691 
1928 191,978,126 122,281,032 47,872,608 
Horse-drawn vehicles— 
B c 
1930 .oce $4.947.513 $4,754,055 *$88,189 
1929 .oce *8,.813,307 8,194,073 *580,357 
1938 ons. *9,974.420 9,405,824 *538,672 
Barn and barnyard equipment— 
A B Cc 
1908 sc $8 449,833 $8,369,310 $21,278 
1929 10,269,150 10,019,855 37,002 
1928 9,096 326 8.950.025 41,390 
Miscellaneous — . 
A B Cc 
}3930 .... $88,474,094 $81,326,538 $8,593,918 
ee 110,640,505 99,911,768 11,229,121 
1928 107,176,423 94,457,804 10,692,891 
}*Includes values of attachments for con- 
| verting wheeled horse-drawn vehicles into 
| tracklaying vehicles, for use principally on 
| 


sugar-cane plantations 

{In making use of the sales statistics it must 
| be remembered that they refer only to sales 
by manufacturers and do not, therefore, cover 
sales by dealers to consumers. 
export sales 
|}for domestic sales correspondingly 
the amounts of the actual sales, partly be- 
cause of the fact that many manufacturers 
sell to middlemen who export a part but not 
all of the commodities they purchase, so that 
the manufacturers do not in all cases know 
whether their products are destined for export, 
and in part because some manufacturers neg- 
lect to report sales to Canadian purchasers 
as exports. The value figures include values 
of attachments and parts.) 


ts Drop 20 Per Cent and Imports 14 Per 
Cent, Federal Statistician Reveals 


| before. 


The figures for | 
understate somewhat and those | 
overstate | 


in the first quarter of 1930 to 11 cents 
in the first quarter of 1931 largely_ex-| 
plains the decrease of 33 per cent the 
total value of. this group. The quan- 
tity of cotton exports fell off nearly 3 per 
cent, while the decline in value amounted 
to 40 per cent. 


Exports of coal, crude petroleum and 
leaf tobacco showed reductions in both 
quantity and value. In terms of dollars, 


they were, however, relatively small as 
compared with the decline in value of | 
cotton. 


Exports of Crude Materials 
Amount to $162,800,000 


Exports of crude foodstuffs, totaling 
$25,400,000, dcreased by 37 per cent from 
the corresponding quarter of 1930. A 
marked reduction in exports of grain, | 


| partly offset by a substantial increase in 


the shipments of apples, accounted 
largely for this drop. Wheat exports 
amounted to only 2,800,000 bushels valued 
at $2,250,000, while apples totaled 6,879,000 
boxes valued at $11,922,000. Exports of 
oranges showed a gain over both the | 
quarter immediately preceding and the 
first quarter of 1930. 

Manufactured foodstuffs amounted to| 
$72,600,000—a value of 33 per cent less 
than in the corresponding quarter a year 
The decrease was primarily due 
to the lower unit prices and to a falling 
off in shipments of meat products, animal 
fats, wheat flour, and oilcake and meal. 
In quantity, exports of evaporated fruits 
increased twofold, while canned fruits fell 
off slightly 

Semimanufactured exports totaled $93.- 
400,000. The value of this group fell 36 
per cent below that of the first quarter 
of 1930, owing chiefly to marked reduc- 
tions in exports of iron and lumber and to 


|relatively moderate declines in the value 


of copper, naval stores, and leather. Al- 
though shipments of copper increased 41! 
per cent in quantity, recessions in prices 
were responsible for a 20 per cent decline | 
in value. | 

Finished manufactures, totaling $343,-| 
400,000, showed a greater relative decline as | 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1930 than did the other classes. A re- 
duction in foreign sales of automobiles, 
machinery, and refined mineral oils, which 
constitute fully tiree-fifths of the group, 
accounted for the major part of the de- 
cline, although there were substantial per- 
centage decreases in exports of numerous 
other finished articles. 


Value of Machinery 
Exports Off One-third 


Th value of machinery exports fell off 
one-third, while that of automobiles in- 
cluding parts, gasoline, and iron and steel 
products dropped about one-half. Quan- 
tity shipments of gasoline fell 30 per cent 


as contrasted with a value decline of 52! 


in the 
leading finished exports 
Rubber manufactures 33, 


per cent. Percentage decreases 
value of other 
were as follows: 
cotton 
and related products 24. 

An examination of the quantity and 
value of leading crude material and semi- 


|mission by the Gordon-Pew Fisheries 


| Maritime Association, all of Gloucester, 


; Smaller in quantity but 33 per cent less in 


manufacturers 38, and chemicals | 


Fisheries Ask Increase 
In Salt Mackerel Duty 


Applications for an increase in duty on 
split and filleted salt mackerel have been 
filed with the United States Tariff Com- 


Company, Ltd. the Fishing Masters 
Producers Association and the Gloucester 


Mass., the Commission announced May 29. | 





decline appeared in quantity imports of ! 
tin, their value was 35 per cent lower. In 


' | the c . . 
On the other hand, the proportion repre- {erage unit price from 18 cents per pound} oat og copper, the quantity and value 


dropped 46 per cent and 66 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

_ The value of crude foodstuffs, amount- 
ing to $89,000,000, dropped 25 per cent as 
compared with the first quarter of 1930 
and manufactured foodstuffs, totaling | 
$56,000,000, fell off 22 per cent. The value 
of coffee, which amounted to three-fifths 
of the former group, declined by 14 per 
cent despite an increase of 1114 per cent | 
in the quantity imported. The value of | 
fruits and nuts fell off 28 per cent. 


Cocoa imports were only 114 


per cent | 


value. Cane sugar imports, which con-| 
Stitute about one-half of the manufac- | 
tured foodstuffs, increased 24 per cent in 
quantity, whereas the value dropped 7 per 
cent. The value of vegetables and prep- 
arations, and meat products showed a re- | 
duction of 37 and 57 per cent, respectively. | 
Finished manufactured imports, totaling 
$135,000,000, were 34 per cent less in value 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1930. 
There were reductions ranging from 36 
per cent to 61 per cent in the value of 
our purchase, of cotton, linen, silk, and 
wool articles, leather shoes and burlaps— 
the decline in terms of value being largest 
in the case of burlaps. 
5 Imports of newsprint, the largest item 
in the group, fell off only 9 per cent in 
quantity and 11 per cent in value. Owing 
primarily to a reduction in prices, the 


| value of refined mineral oils dropped 13 


per cent. 





manufactured commodities shows that re- 
cessions in unit prices were responsible for 
a considerable part of the decline in the 
dollar value of these two classes of im- 
ports as compared with the year before. 
Crude materials, aggregating $180,000,000, 
fell off 42 per cent and semimanufactures, 
amounting to $108,000,000, dropped 43 per 
cent. While our quantity purchases of 
raw silk were 22 per cent greater than in 
the first quarter of 1930, its unit value 
averaged $2.02 a pound, or 45 per cent, 
lower and resulted in a decline of 32 per 
cent in value. 

Imports of leaf tobacco increased 35 per 
cent in quantity and 13 per cent in value. 
Crude rubber imports fell off 18 per cent 
in quantity, while the decrease: in value 
was 55 per cent. Although practically no 


Tariff Protest Upheld 


On French Soap Bars 


New York, May 29.—The United States 
Customs Court in sustaining protests of 
the De Jong Trading Corp., S. W. Miller 
& Company, and Graf & Company, of 
San Francisco, finds that soap, imported 
from France in rough bars, was incor- 
rectly subjected to duty at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 82, of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. Judge McClelland fixed duty 
at 15 per cent ad valorem, under the pro- 
vision in the same paragraph for soap not 
specially provided for 

The importers sought to show that the 
soap in question was known in the trade 
as “castile’ soap. In commenting upon 
this phase, Judge McClelland states: 

“Of one fact we may be sure, that the 
soap in issue is not a toilet soap ‘(as classi- 
fied by the Government) and it is, there- 
fore, dutiable at the 15 per cent rate, re- 
gardless of whether it is castile soap or 
common laundry soap, the same rate of 


, duty being provided for each of them in 


paragraph 82. The protest claims for duty 
at the rate of 15 per cent ad valorem are 
therefore sustained.” (Protests 243095-G- 
35870, etc.) 


Calendar of Hearings 


Before Trade Commission | 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 


dar of public hearings for the week of 
June 1 is as follows: 

Hearings in the investigation of power and 
gas utilities will continue June 2, beginning 
at 10 o'clock in the Commission's hearing 
room, 1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton The North American Co., group of 


utilities is being reported on 

Hearings in the investigation of the cotton- 
seed industry will resume June 3, in Dallas 
Tex following a recess of one month 

Final arguments before the Commission are 
scheduled to be held at the Commission's 
headquarters in Washington, 1800 Virginia 
Avenue, N. W., as follows 7 

Perpetual Encyclopedia Corporation, 
and others, of Chicago, June 1 
of alleged misrepresentation 
and publications Docket 1371 

New Science Institute of Steubenville, Ohio 
June 3, in the matter of alleged misrepresenta- 
tion of an appliance. Docket 1677 

Testimony will 
complaints have been 
mission, as follows 

Ebroclo Shirt Co., Inc.. of Greensboro, N 
June 2, Greensboro, N. C.; 


Inc 


issued by the Com- 


Cc 


alleged misrepresentation in sale of men’s} 
wearing apparel; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- 
aminer; Richard P. Whiteley, Commission's | 
attorney Docket 1883 

Joseph Seuller of Columbus, Ohio: June 2 
Columbus; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
|} of jewelry and gift articles; John W. Bennett, 
trial examiner; Edward L. Smith, Commis- 
sion's attorney Docket 1890 

The New England Electrical Fixture Com- 
| pany and others of Boston; June 3, Boston 
aleged misrepresentation in sale of electric 


lamp fixtures; John W. Addison, trial exam- 
iner; Edward E. Reardon, Commission's attor- 
ney Docket 1749 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman, Inc., and others of 


in the matter | 
in sale of books | 


be taken in cases in which! 


June 5, Baltimore; | 


plane is on its 


The fleet of 


Lines, of which 
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Business Conditions 


Abroad 


Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


In Nations of Western Hemisphere 


USINESS conditions in foreign nations are analyzed in the weekly review of 


world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


The review is based 


on reports from the Department's representatives abroad. The section dealing with 
nations of the Western Hemisphere follows in full text: 


Canada 

Canada.—Business continues generally 
depressed with no immediate upswing in 
sight. Retail sales‘ volume in the prairie 
provinces is declining slightly notwith- 
standing price cuts, and British Columbia 
business is slow. Seasonal expansion in all 
grades of retail footwear has kept eastern 
shoe factories fairly well employed and 


ingly active. Demand for tires is sub- 
stantially better and other rubber goods 


|are moving satisfactorily but there is less 


demand for new than for used cars. Ma- 
chinery sales have improved slightly, par- 
ticularly in equipment for Ontario gold 
mines, but volume is still poor. Sales are 
reported difficult in aeronautical equip- 
ment but are somewhat better in the 
western provinces where the opening of 
the northern flying season has had a good 
effect. 

The industrial slackness in the prairies 
has accentuated the seasonal trend in coal 
sales. Many oil companies are refusing 


| farmers credit and a considerable amount 


of seeding has been accomplished with 
horses instead of tractors. The Ontario 
steel trade is slow and hardware which 
has been good up to now shows some re- 
duction. 


}mne = 


| the leather market has been correspond- | 


The major agricultural imple- | 


ment lines give no indication of improved ° 
ER 


conditions but a moderate amount of de- 
mand is reported in dairy equipment and 
accessories for poultry farms. One manu- 
facturer of electrical refrigerating equip- 
ment reports good sales, particularly in 
commercial units. 

All provinces except Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island report increases in April 
building permits over March, and of the 
larger cities Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver registered gains. Produc- 
tion of Canadian automobile plants dur- 
ing that month amounted to 17,150 units 


as against 12,900 in March, but the total | 


of new cars produced plus those imported, 
totaled only 45,000 for the first four 
months of the year, as compared with 
65,000 for the same period in 1930. 


the March figures and the output of steel 
ingots and direct steel castings 5 per cent 
below March output. 

Grain movement through the port of 
Montreal from the opening of navigation 
to date has been about double last year’s 
volume; ocean shipments of 
bushels of wheat in the week ending May 
15 established a high point for the year. 
‘An irregular market featured Winnipeg 
trading during the week, closing prices on 
May 22 (60 cents for No. 1 Northern cash) 
representing a slight loss of ground. 

A reciprocal taxation 


ON THE LINE 


NOT OFTEN does the National Air Trans- 
port assemble its fleet of Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal planes, because, like a railroad, 
the “rolling stock” must keep moving. 


Every hour day and night an N. A. T. 


scheduled way, carrying 


| cargo of passengers, mail or express. 


fourteen-passenger trans- 


ports is pictured here about to take its place 


with the famous fliers of the United Air 


National Air Transport is 


one of the most active divisions. You can 


properly imagine each of these perfectly 


groomed machines taking off to a different 


Their goals 





destination over established lines, guided 
by electric beacons, controlled from point 


to point by radio telegraph and telephone. 


might be: New York... 


Dallas ... Toledo ...Fort Worth... 
Cleveland... Tulsa... Chicago... Moline 
».. Kansas City ... Oklahoma. 





From all these points 


| 


|and strawberries, effective May 16 and 
| May 21, respectively. 


Department of Commerce Reviews Situation 


7,500,000 | 


agreement be- | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


5 


tween the governments of Quebec and 
Ontario will eliminate double taxation of 
incorporated companies doing business in 
both provinces, effective July 1. 

Fixed values have been established for 
duty purposes on imports of cucumbers 








Argentina 


Argentina.—The basic economic situa- 
tion in:Argentina is materially unchanged, 


| with peso exchange further weakened and 


| fluctuating, and with purchases of for- 
eign merchandise still being curtailed. 
| The credit and financial situation is still 
|causing some uneasiness, but heavy ex- 
| ports of cereals continue and weather con- 
Gitions are favorable both for conditioning 
land and maintaining the quality of corn 
{en route to seaboard. The sale of tex- 
tiles during April was less than in March, 
but delay orders are expected during May 
and June to bring the total orders for 
Summer goods during the first six months 
|of the year to 50 per cent of those for 
| the same period of last year. The sale 
of yarns continued similar to those for 
March, with fair sales of mercerized and 
duck, but other carded types were dull. 
There was a small increase in arrivals of 
lumber, and relatively improved conditions 
in the country districts, owing to the 
heavy movement of cereals, were encour- 
aging to the market, although unstable 
foreign exchange continued an adverse 
factor. 


Pig | 
iron production was 3 per cent off from | 


Bolivia 

Bolivia.—Economic and commercial con- 
ditions in Bolivia during the elapsed part 
of May continued to be affected by the 
severe economic crisis and imports were 
greatly reduced. General business is se- 
verely feeling the low level of sales and 
one large importing house reports its dry 
goods sales as 50 per cent below those 
of last year. A moratorium on_ interest 
payments on mortgage bonds has been 
suggested in the Chamber of Deputies, 
but this plan is opposed by the banks 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


the National Air 


Transport can today make swift connec- 


tion with sister air-lin 


es flying to all 


important centers west of the Mississippi. 


You can now fly by National Air Trans- 


port, without stop-overs, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific in 31 hours; and 


from the Pacific tothe Atlantic in 28 hours. 


Five years’ experience in transport 


flying and eleven million 


miles of success- 


ful operation are the foundation of this 


necessary transportation 


service. 


Of course, Ford all-metal, tri-motored 


commercial transports form an important 


part of the National Air 
For Ford planés are in d 


the American public 


Transport fleet. 
emand wherever 


has learned to 


accept aviation as a commercial factor of 


importance. -: 


Last year alone Ford planes flew 


8,000,000 miles! 





Hartford; June-3,; Boston; alleged restraint 
j}of trade in sale of electric devices; William 
1C. Reeves, trial examiner; Everett F. Hay- 
} craft, Commission's attorney Docket 1498 

Joseph P. Brandler of New York; June 5.| 
New York; alleged misrepresentation in sale 
of a knitted fabric; J. W. Bennett, trial ex- 
aminer; R. H. Winn, Commission's attorney 
Docket 1921. 


(Issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.) 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





' 
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Closing of Street Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


Effect on City’s Liability of A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according ‘to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 


Location of Property and Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


2 filed. 
Degree of Inconvenience | “gach item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


Suffered 


SALeM, OREG. 
COooKE 
v. 
City OF PORTLAND ET AL. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1687 


Appeal from Circuit Court of Multnomah | 


County. 


Franx S. Grant, City Attorney, and Sam | 
“H. Prerce (L. E. Latourette, Deputy) 
City Attorney, on brief), for appellants; | 


L. B. Sanpstast for respondent. 


Opinion 0” the Court 
April 28, 1931 


Bett, J—This is an action by a prop-| 


erty owner to recover damages against the 
City of Portland on account of 
vacation of that part of Twenty-first 
Street between the south line of 
Street and the north 


Street. The street was 


the | 


line of Spring | 
vacated by| 


the city in accordance with the peti-| 


tion of School District No. 1 of Multno- 


mah County, the owner of blocks 91 and | 


92 in Carter’s addition to the City of 
Portland. The purpose of the vacation 
was to afford a playground for the chil- 
dren attending the Ainsworth School 
which is located in block 92. Plaintiff is 
the owner of lot 5 in Portland Heights 
addition. 

The plaintiff does not question the power 
vested in the city to vacate the street, 
nor the regularity of the proceedings. His 
sole cotnention is that the vacation of 
2ist street resulted in the “taking” of 
property without just compensation and 
in violation of the Constitution. From 
a judgment in favor of the plaintiff for 
$1,750, the defendant city appeals. 


Question Said to Be New 
The property 


Spring Street and not on 21st Street as) 


asserted by plaintiff. Between the south 
end of 2lst Street and the north line of 
plaintiff's property is an intervening street 
60 feet in width. For definition of abut- 
ting property, see Kemp Vv. City of Seattle 
(Wash.), 270 P 431, and cases therein 
cited. We have not then a case where 
damages were awarded for injury to prop- 
erty abutting on the part of the street 
vacated. Nor is it a case where one end 
of a street upon which property abuts has 
been closed leaving the owner in a cul-de- 
Sac. Here the street vacated is in a 
different block from that in which the 
roperty alleged to have been damaged is 
located. It follows that if plaintiff is 
entitled to compensation it is by reason 
of a special injury to his property result- 
ing from its proximity to the street va- 
cated. The precise question is new in this 
jurisdiction. 

Plaintiff claims that, prior to the vaca- 
tion proceedings, in going from his home 
to the city proper he drove north on 2ist 
Street, but now he is obliged to take a 
circuitous route by going west on Spring 
Street to Vista Avenue and around the 
Ainsworth school block. Never has he been 
able to go east on Spring Street on ac- 
count of a deep ravine which has not been 
bridged. Nor is any street opened on the 
east side of block 91. Under these cir- 
cumstances, can it be said that the vaca- 
tion of 21st Street has resulted in such 
an interference with plaintiff's right of 
ingress and egress to and from his prop- 
erty as to cause it to be damaged in a 
manner different from that suffered by 
members of the public who have been de- 
prived of the use of the street? In other 
words, has plaintiff sustained special or 
peculiar injury different from that of the 
general public? 


Lack of Definite Rule 
Courts have been unable to announce 


in question abuts on| 


| 
| 
1 


| 


| 
| 


| 





any hard and fast rule to determine when | 


owners may and when they may not re- 


cover compensation for injury to property | 


by reason of the vacation of a street. How- 
ever, it may be said with a degree of 
certainty that an owner whose property 
abuts upon that part of the street vacated 
is entitled to be compensated for depri- 
vation of his right of access to his prop- 
erty. It is also a well-established general 
rule that those owners whose property 
does not abut upon the street vacated are 
denied compensation if they still have 
access to the general system of streets. 
See numerous cases in exhaustive note 
49 A. L. R. 330. The mere fact, however, 
that the property does not abut on the 
street vacated does not preclude compen- 
sation if the owner has been deprived of 
all access to his property. This could 
be accomplished by the vacation of streets 
on both sides of a property or by closing 
all of the street except that part upon 
which the property abuts. 


The real test | 


is not whether the property abuts upon | 


the street vacated but whether a special 
injury has been sustained by reason of 
the vacation. 


In McQuillan on Municipal Corpora- 
tions (2d Ed.), section 1525, the cases are 
thus classified: “(1) Those where the one 
claiming damages owns property abutting 
directly on the part of the street vacated, 


and (2) those where he owns property | 
abutting on the same street but not on/| 


the part of the street vacated, or property 
on another street.” The instant case 
comes under the classification of “property 
on another street.” The authorities 


are | 


in accord in allowing compensation in the | 


first class of cases, but there is great con- 


question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking reyiew, and the citation to, or date of; 


the lower court's opinion or order. 


Automobiles (see Motor Vehicles). 

Boundaries (see Quieting Title). 

Bribery—Nature and elements of offense— 
Alleged acceptance of bribe by Federal of- 
ficer— 


Whether a Cabinet officer can be guilty of | 


statutory offense of accepting a bribe in 
connection with matter of which he as- 
sumed authority but as to which he al- 
legedly had no official duty under any law, 


lawful regulation, or valid order from a su- 
erior officer —Fall v. United States; No. 
007; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (April 6, 1931). 


Bribery (see also Criminal law; Judgment). 

Copyrights (see State Taxation). 

Courts—Court of Claims—4J urisdiction— 
Claim for hire of vessel operated for 


United States under contract with owner— | 


Whether court of claims had jurisdiction 
of suit brought against United States by 
owner of merchant vessel for hire of that 
vessel while it was operated for the United 
States under a maritime contract between 


owner and Shipping Board.—United States 


v. Olympia Shipping Corp., No. 968; Ct. 


Cls., cert. (Dec. 1, 1930). 
Criminal law—Trial—Reception of evidence 
—Instructions of court— 


Admissibility of certain evidence of trans- 
actions other than the one in issue in crim- 
inal prosecution of former Cabinet officer 
for accepting bribe, and correctness of cer- 
tain instructions of trial judge in submit- 
ting case to tury.—Fall v. United States, No. 
1007; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (April 6, 1931). 
Criminal law (see also Prohibition), 
Customs duties—Assessment—Classification 

of article by chemical composition or by 

appellation— 


Whether dutiable classification of an ar- 
ticle for tariff purposes is to be made upon 
its chemical composition or upon its claimed 
acknowledged appellation in trade and com- 
merce.—Lamont, Corliss & Co. et al. Vv. 
United States, No. 1003; C. C. P. A., cert. 
March 2, 1931). 


Customs duties—Collection districts—Geo- 
graphical limits—Seizure of vessel beyond 
three-mile limit— 


Validity of forfeiture of vessels under sec- 
tion 585 of Tariff Act of 1922, providing for 
forfeiture of vessels within collection dis- 
trict which are without proper manifest, it 
being claimed that said vessel was not 
within collection district at time of seizure 
more than three miles but 
miles off coast.—Miller v. United States, No. 
1000; C. C. A., cert. (April 13, 1931). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 

for injuries to servant—Effect of release 

by employe as to action by personal repre- 
sentative— 


Whether, under Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, settlement with injured employe 
constituted bar to any suit by personal rep- 
resentatives on same wrongful act, and 
whether the release, allegedly voildable only, 
can be attacked by personal representative. 


less than 12 | 


—Southern Railway, Carolina Division v. | 


Neal, No. 994; 8. 
24, 1931). 


Grand jury—Proceedings—Attendance of un- 
authorized prosecuting counsel—Validity 
of incident— 


Whether attendance by a special assistant 
to the Attorney General and a United States 
District Attorney upon grand jury proceed-, 
ings which resulted in indictment in mat- 
ter over which, by statute, Congress had 
directed special counsel should have con- 
trol, statutes touching powers of Attorney 
General notwithstanding, was unauthorized, 
and, if so, whether indictment was valid.— 
Fall v. United States, No. 1007; D. C. Ct. 
Appls., cert. (April 6, 1931). 


Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition), 
Judgment—Conclusiveness of adjudication— 

Criminal proceedings— 

Whether Gnitea States was estopped in 
prosecution for accepting bribe from reliti- 
gating act or fact of alleged bribery by judg- 
ment of not guilty in prior prosecution of 
defendant and another for conspiracy rela- 
tive to alleged bribery transaction in which 
corruptness or bona fides of transaction 
had been put in issue.—Fall v. 
States, No. 1007; Cc. Ct. Appls., 
(April 6, 1931). 


C. Sup. Ct., cert. 


cert. 


Jury—Challenges—Effect of excuse of juror | 


by judge after jury completed— 


Whether trial judge in excusing a woman | 


from jury service after jury had been com- 
pleted, service by women being voluntary, 
unlawfully exercised right of peremptory 
challenge in criminal prosecution for Fed- 


McQuillan on Municipal Corporations (2d 
Ed.), section 1527: 
“On the other hand, 
rectly in front of one’s property is not 
vacated but the portion vacated is in an- 
other block, so that he may use an in- 
ers Cune cross sivcet, although perhaps 
it is not quite so short a way nor as con- 
venient, it is almost universally held that 
he does not suffer such special injury as 
entitles him to damages. And this is so 


United | 


(Feb. | 





if the street di- 


notwithstanding the new route is less con- | 


venient or the diversion of travel 
preciates the value of his property. The 
fact that the lot owner may be incon- 
venienced or that he may have to go a 
more roundabout way to reach certain 


de- 


points, it is generally held, does not bring | 


him an injury different in kind from the 
general public, but in degree only. ‘If 
means 0: ingr’ss and eercss are not cut 


off or lessened in the block of the abutting | 


owner, but only rendered less convenient 
because of being less direct 


to other | 


points in the city, and made so by the! 


vacation of the street in another block, 
such consequence is damnum absque in- 
juria.’” Citing numerous authorities in 
support of the text. 


No Actionable Damage 


Also see Lockwood v. City of Portland | 


et al., 288 F. 480, wherein the court in af- 
firming Judge Bean of the District Court 
said: 


2 “That a property owner, whose property | 
is situate as is that of appellant in this} 


case (located in a different block from 


flict among the courts as to those cases| ‘Mt in which the street was vacated), has | 


coming under the second classification. 
The difficulty seems to lie in the applica- 
tion of the law rather than in its state- 
ment. 
Nature of Injury 
Plaintiff claims that, as a result of the 
closing of 21st street, his property is left 


in a cul-de-sac and that, under such cir- | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 
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eral offense.—Fall v. United States, No. 1007; 

D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. (April 6, 1931). 

Master and servant—Liability for injuries to 
servant—Assumption of risk—Servant of 


independent contractor— 


Whether defense of assumption of risk is 
applicable to case in which the person in- 
jured is the servant of an independent 
contractor engaged in doing construction 
work for the party who caused the injury.— 
Southern Pacific Co. v. McCready et al., No. 
008; C. C. A. 9, cert. (47 F. (2d) 673). 
Master and servant (see also Federal 

ployers’ Liability Act). 

Motor vehicles—Operation—Liability for col- 
lision—“Last clear chance’—Application of 
doctrine— 

Whether doctrine of “last clear chance” 
was improperly held applicable in deter- 
mining liability for automobile collision re- 
sulting from situation in which plaintiff's 
truck was unlawfully driven between inter- 
sections across arterial highway in pathway 
of defendant's automobile, when plaintiff 
had seen latter approaching for 300 feet 
at speed estimated by him at 50 miles per 
hour, with, allegedly, no appreciable inter- 
val of time between defendant's discovery 
of plaintiff's danger and moment of im- 
pact.—Skages Safeway Stores, Inc., v. Dun- 
kle, No. 1001; C. C. C. 8, cert. (April 23, 
1931). 


Negligence (see Master and servant; Motor 
vehicles; Shipping). 

Prohibition—Prosecution of offenses—Admis- 
sibility of evidence of prior convictions— 


Right of United States, in trial of offense 
against National Prohibition Act, to offer 
evidence of prior convictions when the 
cheracter of the defendant has not been 
put in issue.—Myers v. United States, No. 
997; C. C. A. 4, cert. (April 4, 1931). 


Prohibition—Prosecution of offenses—Indict- 
ment—Su fficiency— 


Sufficiency of indictment under National 
Prohibition Act charging violation thereof 
but not stating in what county the offense 
was alleged to have been committed.—Davis 
v. United States, No. 998; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(April 18, 1931). 


Public lands—Disposal by States—Creation 
of vested interest in purchaser by issue of 
warrant for land— 


Under Virginia Code of 1887, 
steps to be taken in purchase of public 
land, and requiring payment into State 
treasury and issuance of warrant describing 
quantity of the land, upon surrender of 
which warrant the land was to be surveyed 
and then patented, did issuance of the war- 
rant create a vested interest in land in the 
purchaser or a@ right to locate land and 
thereafter have patent granted.—Burwell et 
al. v. Powell et al., No. 1002; Va. Sup. Ct. 
Appls., appl. (Nov. 13, 1930). 


Quieting title—Proceedings—Evidence—Ad- 
missibility of parol evidence as to disputed 
boundary— 


In action to quet title to land, plaintiff's 
patent having been issued by Federal Gov- 
ernment to confirm Mexican grant, and 
there appearing inaccuracies and ambigui- 
ties in the survey made by the United 
States surveyor which were carried into pat- 
ents of plaintiff's predecessor, was arol 
evidence admissible to explain the alleged 
inaccuracies and ambiguities with respect 
to disputed boundary.—Lantz v. Broome, No. 
992; Cal. Sup. Ct., cert. (Dec. 23, 1930). 


Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act). 

Release Liability 
Act). 

Seamen—Wages—Amount—Right to waiting 
time— 


Whether, in libel in admiralty, a seaman 
was entitled to the waiting time provided 
by U. 8. C., Tit. 46, sec. 596, where he had 
been tendered his full wages prior to hos- 
pitalization with -the condition that he 
sign a receipt therefor.—Velazquez v. Rick- 
son, No. 996; C. C. A. 4, cert. (46 F. (2d) 
262). 


Shipping—Loading of cargo—Liability of 
stevedore for dust explosion in loading of 
fuel pitch— 

Did a railroad company, acting as steve- 
dore, fail to use ordinary care in the loading 
of fuel pitch, allegedly an uncommon com- 
modity, by using ordinary apparatus held 
safe for the loading of coal, pursuant to 
claimed representations of manufacturer 
that such apparatus was adequate for the 
purpose, but which, it was subsequently de- 
termined, contributed to the cause of a dust 
explosion in the loading.—Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Co. v. Cornec, etc., et al., No. 993; 
C. C. A. 4, cert. (1931 A. M. C. 721). 
Shipping (see also Customs duties). 
Stevedores (see Shipping). 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Taxa- 


Em- 


providing 


(see Federal Employers’ 


tion). 
United States (see Courts). 
FEDERAL TAXATION 
Accounting—Installment basis—Real_ prop- 
erty—Where mortgage assumed by pur- 


chaser exceeds basis to vendor— 
Where amount of mortgages assumed by 


purchaser of real estate exceeds basis to 
vendor, should difference be treated as part 
of initial payment in determining whether 
transaction is installment sale.—Schneider, 
Trustee, v. Lucas, No. 999; C. C. A. 6, cert. 
47 F. (2d) 1006). 


Accounting—Tax period—Losses—Shrinkage 
in value of stocks— 

Where shares of stock owned by petitioner 
became worthless in 1918, was he entitled 
to deduction for loss in 1924 when prop- 
erty of company was disposed of and \its 
charter surrendered, a revenue agent hav- 
ing informed petitioner in 1918 that no loss 


could be claimed until business of com- 
pany was closed transaction.—Darling v. 
Commissioner, No. 995; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(Apr. 13, 1931). 

Refunds and credits—Power of Commis- 


sioner to readjust items not mentioned in 

claim— 

Does fact that statute of limitations on 
assessment of tax has expired prevent Com- 
missioner from redetermining entire tax 
liability in considering claim for refund; 
may taxpayer be precluded from recovery 
even though all specific items in refund 
claim are decided in his favor when such 
items are more than offset by other errors 
in original assessment.—Lewis v. Reynolds, 
No. 1005; C. C. A. 10, cert. (6 U. S. Daily 
29) 

STATE 
Georgia—Sales 
rights— 

Whether royalties from copyrights may be 
included in basis of Georgia gross receipts 
tax.—Fox Film Corporation v. Nofman, No. 
1009; Ga. Sup. Ct., appl. (The Justices of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia were equally 
divided and the court rendered no opinion 
setting forth the grounds or reasons for its 
decision.) 


TAXATION 


tax—Royalties from  copy- 


Avera ge Taxes on Farm Real Estate 
Decline for First Time in 17 Years 


cumstances, his injury differs in kind from | 


that of the general public. Unquestion- 
ably the weight of authority supports the 
proposition that where a street upon which 


an owner's property abuts is closed at one | 
end of the block, leaving the property | 
in a cul-de-sac, the owner is entitled to) 
damages: Sandstrom v. Oregon-Washing- | 


ton Ry. & Nav. Co., 75 Or. 159 (146 P. 
803), and see numerous authorities in note 
49 A. L. R. 351. In the instant case it is 
to be borne in mind, however, that no part 
of the street upon which plaintiff's prop- 
erty abuts was closed or vacated. In this 
respect the facts are unlike those in the 
Sandstrom case and in many others cited. 
The right to use Spring street itself has 
been in no way impaired by the closing 
of 21st street. 

The inconvenience which plaintiff suf- 
fers differs only in degree froin that of 
other property owners in the same neigh- 
borhood. Such inconvenience does 
constitute a “taking” of property within 


the meaning of the constitutional provi- | 
sion that private property shall not be! 


taken for public use without just compen- 
sation be first assessed and tendered: Art. 
I, section 18, Oregon Constitution. 


Where property is located in a differ- 
ent block from that in which the street 
is vacated and the owner still has rea- 
sonable access to the system of streets 
in the city, he is precluded from recovery 
of damages. The rule is thus stated in 


not | 


|fact made under 





| 








ssignment of 


Mark Construed 


Practice in Dispute Among 
Parties Over Decree to 





Damages Denied Summary of New Cases Filed © Assignee’s Right 
On Docket of Supreme Court) Jy A 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Be Entered Also Outlined | 


By Federal Court 


New York, N. Y. 
Mutuens & Kroprr, INC., 


v. 
Ferp MUEHLENS, INC. 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 


Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

On motion by defendant to recall mandate 
to make it more specific. Original opin- 


ion published at V U. S. Daily, 2044, | 


Sept. 2, 1930 (6 U. 8S. Pat. Q. 144). 

Katz & Sommericu for the motion; Man- 
veEL Wuittemore, Lucius F. Varney and 
Haro_p Harper opposed. 


Before Manton, Swan and Avucustus N. | 


Hanp, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Swan, Circuit Judge—The mandate of 


i this court issued during the present term. 


No action has yet been taken under it be-| 
cause a dispute has arisen between the} 
parties concerning the decree to be en-| 


tered and the district court is in doubt | 
as to what the mandate, in the light of | 


our opinion, directs. Under these circum- 
stances the present motion is an appro- 
priate procedure. We may either recall 


}and amend the mandate as was done in 


Sutherland v. Norris, 33 F. (2d) 899 (C. 


an expression of our views for the guid- 


|C. A. 3), or we may deny the motion with | 


ance of the district court, as we did in; 


31 F. (2d) 991. 
adopt the latter course, as we think the 
mandate is adequate without amendment. 


Extent of Injunction 
The dispute is whether an injunction 
shall be denied only as to eau de cologne, 
the one article advertised as made under 


| Claude Neon Lights v. E. Machlett & Son, | 
In the present case we) 


a secret recipe, or whether denial of the | 


injunction shall extend to all articles in 
secret recipes even 
though no express representations to that 
effect had been made to the public. 


The | 


latter is the view we intended to express | 


in our opinion. 

‘Ambiguity has arisen because our opin- 
ion stressed the plaintiff’s concession that 
long-continued representations with re- 
spect to the formula of 4711 cologne had 
impressed upon the mark the secondary 
meaning of manufacture under a secret 


recipe. But the basis of our decision was | 
intended to be expressed in the subsequent | 
‘statement that assignment of the recipe 
is essential to give the assignee the ex-| 


clusive right to a mark whieh denotes a 
product manufactured thereunder. 


Where a business has been built up on | 
the sale of a product made according to) 


a secret formula, the trade mark denotes 
@ product so made. None of the cases 
upon which we relied as showing that an 
assignee could not be protected in such 


@ mark unless he had the secret formula, | 


indicates that the rule is applicable only 
when express representations had been 
made with respect to the use of the 


| 

| 

formula. | 
| 

| 

| 


Decree Quaified 





fhe decree appealed trom found that} 


plaintiff's predecessor, the firm of Mul- 


hens & Kropff, had applied the trade mark | 


to three articles “manufactured according 
to recipes owned solely by the House of 
Muelhens.” There was no finding 
whether other articles involved in the liti- 
gation were made wnder secret recipes or 
not. In proceeding under the mandate | 
the court should determine which of the 


| articles in litigation were so manufactured, | 
irrespective of whether they were adver- | 


jan essence under a secret recipe. 


tised as containing secret essences, and 


the injunction should be denied as to| 


such articles as contain essences manu- 
factured in accordance with secret recipes 
owned solely by the House of Muelhens, 
and should be granted as to the others. 
Apparently there may arise a controversy 
whether the skillful selection of known in- 
gredients will constitute manufacture of 
That 
question, should it arise, will be for the 
district court to determine and is not now 
before us. 
Motion denied. 


Decisions in Federal Taxation Cases 


(Certain Receipts Are Held | 


| 


Not California Business | 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 29. 
Where a California distributor arranged | 
to have automobiles shipped from Michi- 
gan to Nevada, and title did not pass in 
California, the transaction was not Cali- 
fornia business, the State Board of Equal- 
ization has ruled. The matter came up 
in connection with allocating gross re-| 
ceipts from the sales in computing cor- 
porate franchise taxes, according to the 
opinion which.is entitled: In re Howard} 
Automobile Company of Los Angeles. 
“The automobiles which were the sub- 
ject matter of the sales were shipped from 
Flint, Mich., to Las Vegas, Nev. Order! 


bills of lading covering the shipments, to- | 


gether with drafts for the purchase price, | 


| were sent by the manufacturer to the tax- 


payer’s bank at San Francisco. The tax- 


| 
| 


payer paid the drafts and thereupon the | 


bank, in whose favor the order 
lading were issued, endorsed them and de- 
livered them to the taxpayer who then 
endorsed the bills of lading and forwarded 
them, together with drafts drawn upon 
the dealer at Las Vegas, to a bank in 


| that city with instructions to deliver the 


| 


Decrease Is Offset, However, by Lower Value of Land and | 
Smaller Return for Products 


Average taxes per acre on farm real 


estate declined slightly in 1930 compared | 


to 1929, the first decline in the 17 years 
of record, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, ‘ 

The net decrease for the United States 
averaged 1 point in the index or approxi- 
mately 40 cents per $100 of tax. The in- 
dex figure is placed at 249 for the year 
1930, compared with 250 in 1929, the year 
1913 being used as a base of 100. 

The Bureau points out, however, that 
| because prices of farm products and values 
| of farm real estate have gone down more 
than taxes in the past year, farm real 
estate taxes are relatively higher than they 


+ 

| 1913 1924 

SO MUNIN 65 si vinanedesanes 100 242 

| Middle Atlantic ......ccce0. 100 185 

East North Central ......... 100 216 

| West North Central ......... 100 241 

MOUS BASIADUS 1420 cccctecccs 100 220 

East South Central ......... 100 232 

West South Central ........ 100 189 

AA ree 100 350 

EE Kens sande we Adie ede alc Wats 100 361 

United States Sadaieen 100 234 
(Issued by the Depart 


were a year ago. Tax changes for last 
year ranged from an average decline of 
12 points in the East North Central States 
to an increase of 7 points in the New Eng- 
land States. 

The Bureau says that in 1913 the aver- 
age farm tax rate was 68 cents on $100 
of full valuation; i. e. the probable mar- 
ket value of the land. In 1924 the tax 


| 
| 


rate was $1.22 on full valuation; in 1927} 


it was $1.37; in 1928, $1.43; and in 1929, 
$1.46. Because of the 8 per cent decline 
in land values, taxes in 1930 were mate- 


rially more than $1.50 on $100 of full 
valuation. 

The following table shows tax changes 
by principal geographic divisions: 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
244 255 263 269 273 280 
191 191 193 194 195 196 
218 217 222 221 224 222 
238 240 243 248 251 255 
228 244 246 251 256 249 
236 240 240 246 251 248 
189 186 195 202 208 213 
361 358 368 372 383 382 
364 371 382 397 395 400 
235 238 242 246 250 249 
ment of Agriculture.) 


bills of lading upon payment of the drafts. 
The Las Vegas bank then collected the 
dra¥ts and delivered the bills of lading 
to the dealer. 


“From these facts,” the opinion says, “we | August Eimer. 


believe we are warranted in concluding 
that the title to the automobiles which 
were the subject matter of the sale did 
not pass from Howard Automobile Com- 
pany of Los Angeles to the dealer until 
the bills of lading were delivered by the 
bank in Las Vegas.” 


_ The sale contract was not consummated | Florence V. Cruickshank. 
|in California and the taxpayer was war-| 


ranted in classifying the sale as an out-of- 


bills of | 
| 


| 
| 


State transaction and in claiming alloca-| 


tion accordingly, the opinion concluded. 


Florida Bill Proposes 
To Tax Utility Receipts 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., May 29. 

A bill (S. 805) nas been introduced 

in the Senate at the request of Governor 

Doyle E. Carlton, proposing to levy a tax 

of l'2 per cent on the gross receipts of 

gas, electric, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, including municipal plants. 


Fund for Retiring Stock 


Not Deductible in Ohio | 


Co.Lumsus, OnIO, May 29. 
Where a corporation appropriates money 
from its profits for the purpose of retir- 


ing a certain number of shares of its pre-| 


ferred stock, such action does not create 
a debt which may be deducted from gross 
credits for the purpose of determining 
taxable credits. The Ohio Attorney Gen- 
eral, Gilbert Bettman, has so advised the 
State Tax Commission, 


} 
| 


| 
| 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.iisnep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTED States DaILYr 





» 


GAMING—Purchase and sale of securities for speculation—Avoidance of balance 
due brokers on stock-trading account on ground that transactions constituted 


gambling— 


Where stock brokers, on a customer’s purchase of securities on an open stock- 
trading account, plared the certificates in an envelope with the customer’s name 
thereon, and sold the customer's securities at the best price obtainable when or- 
dered to do so by the customer on his inability to furnish additional collateral 
called by the brokers following the stock-market crash of 1929, the customer could 
not avoid liability for the balance due on the ground that the transactions con- 
stituted a course of gambling on the rise and fall of the stock market, in violation 
of a New Jersey statute, in view of evidence that the purchases were bona fide and 
were made either for investment or speculative purposes and that the securities 
purchased were at all times available to the customer upon the payment of the 
purchase price, since the statute did not prevent the buying and selling of securities 


for speculation. 


Hoit et al. v. Zyskind; N. J. Sup. Ct., No. 24, May 25, 1931. 





INTERNAL REVENUE—Offenses—Possession of unregistered still—Aiding and 
abetting commission of crime—Proof as to landlord’s knowledge of unlawful use— 

The owner of a farm who permitted a son to occupy it, but retained the title and 
the control of the farm and leased one acre thereof to a third person for trapping, 
shooting, and fishing purposes, could not be convicted of aiding and abetting the 
commission of the crime of having possession of an unregistered distillery in a 


cave which had been dug on such acre, 


on the ground that he had consented to 


and had acquiesced in the use of land under his control for such unlawful pur- 
pose, where the evidence showed that he lived more than a mile and a half from 
the cave, that he was unable to walk much and had not visited the location of the 
distillery after the cave had been dug and the still had been installed therein, not- 
withstanding other evidence that information he had received from his sons was 
sufficient to arouse his suspicion as to the use being made on the land; nor could 
his sons be convicted of aiding and abetting the commissicn of such crime on the 
ground that the land was being unlawfully used with their consent and acquiescence, 
since they did not have the power and the duty to terminate the tenancy. 
Cardinal et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 9075, May 1, 1931. 





INTERNAL REVENUE—Offenses—Possession of unregistered still—Aiding and 
abetting commission of crime—Owner who knowingly permits unlawful use of 


premises— 


An owner of premises who knowingly permits another person to have possession 
of an unregistered still on the premises and thereby substantially contributes to the 
success of the enterprise without becoming a party thereto may be guilty of aiding 
and abetting the commission of the crime, unless he takes steps reasonably cal- 
culated to terminate the unlawful use within a reasonable time after becoming 
aware thereof; the question of what constitutes a reasonable time for the termina- 
tion of the unlawful use depends upon the circumstances oi the particular case. 

Cardinal et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 9075, May 1, 1931. 





MANDAMUS—Grounds—Refusal of court to assume jurisdiction— 

Where a Montana district court had refused to issue a writ of review directed to 
the State Board of Equalization for a determination of the correctness of certain 
orders made by the State Board respecting the levy and assessments of taxes or to 
order the State Board to show cause why such writ of review should not be issued, 
the Supreme Court of the State had jurisdiction to require the district court by 
mandamus to assume jurisdiction, since the rule that a court has no power to 
compel a subordinate court to act, does not apply where the subordinate court has 
refused in the first instance to assume jurisdiction, because in such a case judgment 
of the subordinate court refusing to take jurisdiction is not appealable and the only 


remedy available is by mandamus. 


Musselshell County et al., State ex rel. v. District Court, Fifteenth Dist., et al.; 


Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6858, May 4, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Streets—Vacation—Right of owner of property in 
block other than that on which street was vacated to recover damages—Special 


injury— 


The owner of property in a block other than that which abutted on a street 
which was vacated ky the city was not entitled to compensation on the theory that 
the vacation of the street interfered with his right of ingress and egress to and 
from his property, because in traveling between his property and the city proper he 


was required to take a more circuitous 


route and therefore sustained a special 


injury different from that suffered by the general public, since the inconvenience 


he suffered, although greater than that 


suffered by other members of the public 


in the same neighborhood, differed only in degree.—Cooke v. City of Portland. 
(Oreg. Sup. Ct.,.—6 U. S. Daily, 764, June 1, 1931, 





Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Practice and procedure in courts—Appeals to Circuit Court of 


Appeals— 


Where dispute has arisen between the parties concerning the decree to be entered 
upon the mandate, and the district court is in doubt as to what the mandate, in 
the light of the opinion, directs, the proper procedure is a motion to recall the 
mandate to make it more specific, in which event the appellate court may either 
recall or amend the mandate or deny the motion with an expression of its views 
for the guidance of the district court—Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., v. Ferd. Muehlens, 


Inc. 


(C. C. A, 2..—6 U. S. Daily, 764, June 1, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Assignments— 


The assignment of a trade mark covering the product of a secret recipe is invalid 
without the assignment of the recipe, and the assignee is not entitled to enjoin 
the prior owner of the mark who has knowledge of the recipe, irrespective of any 
representations as to the use of a secret recipe in the product.—Mulhens & Kropff, 


Inc., v. Ferd. Muehlens, Inc. (C. C. A. 2.)—6 U. S. Daily, 764, June 1, 1931. 












— 


Canadian Income 
Tax as Applied to 


American Firms 


Strict Application of Law Is 
Causing Much Concern in 
United States, Says Com- 
merce Department 


By George B. Martin, 


Division of Commercial Laws, 
Department of Commerce 


The strict application of certain pro- 
visions of the Canadian Income War Tax 
Act is causing much concern among United 
States firms selling goods to Canadian 
customers. These provisions are contained 
in section 27 of the act, which section 
reads as follows: 

Any nonresident person soliciting orders 
or offering anything for sale in Canada 
through an agent or employe, and whether 
any contract or transaction which may fre- 
sult therefrom is completed within Canada 
or without Canada, or partly within and 
partly without Canada, or any nonresident 
person who lets or leases anything used in 
Canada, or who receives a royalty or other 
similar payment for anything used or sold 
in Canada, shall be deemed to be carrying 
on business in Canada and to earn a pro- 
portionate part of the income derived 
therefrom in Canada. 

2. The Minister shall have full discretion 
as to the manner of determining such pro- 
portionate part. 

The effect of this provision is to render 
liable to the Canadian income tax any 
nonresident firm which sells goods to 
Canadian customers through any person 
in Canada. It will be noted that section 
27 contains the word “agent,” but this 
carries with it no technical implications. 
The person or firm need not be an “agent” 
of the nonresident firm. The term in- 
cludes commission merchants, brokers, 
traveling salesmen and representatives. 

Liability to the Tax 

It is not necessary that the United 
States firm be actually “carrying on busi- 
ness within Canada” within the usual 


|meaning of that term, in order that lia- 


| bility to the tax will attach. 


In other 


| words, the Canadian representative, sales- 
man or broker may merely solicit orders, 


which orders may be accepted by the 
United States concern, delivery may be 
made in the United States, and payment 


|may even be made in the United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Notwithstanding all of these facts, accord- 
ing to the wording of the Canadian Act, 
the United States firm would be liable to 
tax on the profits accruing from such 
sales. 

Profits derived from sales made direct 
to Canadian customers, without the inter- 
vention of any person or firm in Canada. 
would not be subject to the Canadian in- 
come tax. This is practically the only 
clear-cut method of selling goods to Cana- 
dian customers without entailing liability 
under the Canadian Income Tax Act. 

No doubt, many concerns receive direct 
orders from Canadian customers and also 
sell goods to Canadian customers through 
brokers or salesmen. It would seem, in 
this instance, that only the profits of such 
business as may be conducted through the 
brokers or salesmen would be subject to 
tax. 

The present rate of the Canadian in- 
come tax as applied to corporations is 8 
per cent on profits in excess of $2,000. If 
a United States firm is liable to the tax, 
presumably suitable deductions for ex- 
penses incurred in Canada would be al- 
lowed. 

If income taxes are paid to the Canadian 
government, the tax receipt should be pre- 
served in order that proper credit may be 
taken in the payment of the United States 
income tax. The United States Revenue 
Act of 1928, in section 131(a), provides in 
effect, that all of the income taxes paid to 
foreign countries on income derived from 
sources outside of the United States may 


; be credited against the payment of the 


| 


Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated May 29 


Pine Ridge Coal Company. 
27337, 30228. 


The petitioner having filed separate 
returns for 1922 and 1923, is not en- 
titled to have its tax computed for 
those years on a consolidated basis. 

Advances to, and investment in 
capital stock of a corporation, held 
on the evidence to have been made 
by the petitioner, and since the cor- 
poration became bankrupt in 1922 
without sufficient assets to pay un- 
secured creditors, of which petitioner 
was one, the amounts so advanced 
and invested were proper deductions 
from income for the taxable year and 
the Commissioner erred in disallow- 
ing them. 


Docket Nos. 


Isaac P. Keeler. Docket Nos. 30338, 38754. 


42440. 


Where petitioner, as the result of 
investments made in his individual 
capacity but in order to benefit the 
partnership of which he was a mem- 
ber, expended amounts in defense of 
a law suit, held, that such expendi- 
tures are deductible from his indi- 
vidual gross income as ordinary and 
necessary expenses of his business. 

Upon the evidence, held, that peti- 
tioner is not entitled to certain de- 
ductions claimed on account of losses. 

A fee paid by petitioner in connec- 
tion with the controversy over income 
tax upon his personal income held 
not deductible from petitioner's gross 
income. 


Docket No. 32834. 

Held that petilioner has failed to 
prove the amount of stock, if any, 
which he claimed he was compelled 
to surrender to other stockholders 
without consideration, and that he 
has thus failed to prove that he sus- 
tained a deductible loss. 

Docket No. 

35899. 

The petitioner claims that under the 
antenuptial agreement, which consti- 
tutes a valid contract, she and her 
husband were each entitled to re- 
ceive one-half of the total income of 
both, ‘without any qualification, and 
it is contended that all the income, 
issues and profits from the property 
covered by the agreement should be 
divided equally between the petitioner 
and her husband. The respondent's 
position is that notwithstanding the 
agreement the income derived from 
property separately owned by the peti- 
tioner is taxable. 

We believe that the obligations to 
pay tax on such separate property 
can not be escaped by an agreement 
to contribute the income from the 
property to the common use of both 
parties—citing Lucas v. Earl, 281, U. 
ee 

James W. Arrott Jr., Charles F. Arrott, 
and Albert E. Arrott. Docket Nos. 

39465, 39466, 39467. 

Decedent by his will directed that 
his residuary estate be divided into 
six equal shares, tWo of which shares 
he bequeathed and devised to his ex- 
ecutives and trustees to hold in trust 
for his daughters, and the remaining 


shares he bequeathed and devised to 


| his four sons. Decedent appointed his 
| wife and sons executors and trustees, 
| vesting in them full management and 
} control of said estate to pay over the 
income to his children, with dis- 
cretionary power to sell and convey 
| the real estate if they might think 
| proper. 
Held, decedent did not, under the 
| laws of Pennsylvania, create a legal 
| trust in respect of the shares in the 
| residuary estate devised to his sons, 
but the executors and trustees were 
merely agents of such devisees, who 
| are taxable upon the income derived 
from the residuary estate and are 
entitled to deduct in their individual 
returns their proportionate shares of 
capital assets. 


Clark Dredging Company. 
39566. . 


1. Petitioner acquired the assets and 
| assumed the liabilities of another cor- 
| poration, and, during the taxable year, 
| to assure fulfillment of its obligation, 
it made a deposit of cash and bonds 
with sureties on the bond of its pred- 
ecessor to save the sureties harmless 
from the demand of the United States 
for reimbursement of increased costs 
| incurred in completing a contract on 
which the predecessor had defaulted. 
The amount of cash and bonds de- 
} posited was equal to the face amount 
of the bond, and the deposit was made 
to the extent of the amount recovered 
upon the condition that the cash and 
bonds should belong to the sureties 
by the United States. Held, there was 
no loss or exp®nse, and no basis for 
a deduction, in the taxable year. 


2. Where a contract provides for 
liquidated damages of a fixed sum for 
each week of delay in performance, 
the deduction of an amount computed 
upon the basis of the delay occurring 
in the taxable year is not allowable 
where the evidence establishes the 
delay, but it appears that there was 
no demand for payment or admis- 
sion of liability or accounting entry 
or deduction taken or claimed, and 


Docket No. 


that a supplemental contract was 
| thereafter ent@éred into between the 
| parties. 


3. A new and separate corporation 
organized to take over the business, 
assets, and liabilities of its predecessor, 
1s not entitled to carry forward a net 
loss of its loss or income of a later 
year. 

| 4. Where a corporation was organ- 
| ized during a calendar year as the 
successor of another, and a loss ap- 
pears to have been sustained from op- 
erations during the entire period and 
is determined in the deficiency notice 
to be the loss of the successor, and 
the respondent asserts in his answer 
that the loss previously recognized by 
him was excessive, the burden is upon 
| him to prove the actual loss sustained 
by each corporation during the period 
of its operation within the year and 
it is not sufficient for him to rely 
upon a mathematical apportionment. 


| 


| 


! 


| bill 


United States tax if the rate of the foreign 


| tax is less than that payable in the United 


States on such foreign income. If Amer- 
ican concerns pay income taxes only to 
the United States and to Canada, it would 
seem that the full tax paid to the Cana- 
dian government may be taken as a credit 
against the income tax payable to the 
United States. 





Indiana Supreme Court 
Considers Bus Measure 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29. 

The Indiana Supreme Court heard ar- 
guments on May 26 on a petition for a 
writ of prohibition which would dissolve 
a restraining order issued by the Marion 
Circuit Court to prevent publication of a 
(H. 6) giving complete jurisdiction 
over bus and truck lines to the Public 
Service Commission. The court took the 


| case under advisement. 


It was contended on behalf of the Sec- 


|retary of State, Frank Mayr Jr., that “no 


} 
} 


court has the power to go behind the sig- 
natures of legislative officers to question 
the passage of an act.” 

Counsel for the cities of Indianapolis, 
Muncie and others, alleged that the en- 
rolled act, as signed by the Governor, had 
never received final approval of the 
Senate. 

Under the Indiana law, a bill which does 
not carry an emergency clause does not 
become effective until it has been printed 
and distributed by the Secretary of State. 





Automobile Owner Liable 
Under Louisiana Decision 


New OrLEans, La., May 29. 

Reversing its previous holding, the 
Louisiana Supreme Court on rehearing in 
the case of Lawrason v. Richards has af- 
firmed a judgment in favor of a guest 
passenger of an automobile against the 
owner, who was found to have operated 
the car negligently, causing an injury to 
the passenger. 

In its first opinion, the court had held 
for the defendant on the ground that 
the parties were engaged in a “joint en- 
terprise.” This was in error, the 
court admitted on rehearing, as “there 
is no joint adventure in the sense that an 
occupant of an automobile is equally liable 


| with the driver unless there be also an 


| equal 


right to control the operation of 


the automobile.” 


The court also upheld a judgment for 


,Mr. Lawrason against the Owners’ Auto 


Insurance Co., of New Orleans, on a lia- 


= insurance policy held by Mr. Rich- 
ards. 





Patent Attorney Wanted 


By industrial concern. One desired with 
good mechanical knowledge and familiar 
with work particularly in Division No. 36 
of Patent Office. 










Permanent, resident, full-time position 
with large progressive concern offered, 
Send full personal particulars and also 
experience and qualifications to 
Box 63 


United States Daily 

















PATENT LAWYER 


and specification writer wanted by 
an old established law firm. State 
fully qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Location: Chicago. 


Box 67 United States Daily 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Minority Group | 


Defends Utilities | 


Of Pennsylvania 


Declares None of Charges. 


Against Public Service 
Commission and Com- 
panies Has Been Proved 


Harrissurc, Pa,, May 29. 


None of the charges against the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Commission and 
the public utilities of the State has been 
proved by testimony submitted before the 
House Investigating Committee, it is de- 
clared in a minority report signed by 
Frank L. Bowers and Ellwood J. Turner, 
members of the investigating group. ‘A 
summary of the majority report signed by 
the other five members of the committee 
was printed in the issue of May 28.) 

These charges, according to the minor- 
ity members, are: 

“That the public utilities have unfairly 
taken from the people of this Common- 
wealth, by reason of the unrestrained 
power of public utilities to set their own 
rates, a toll that amounts to many tens, 
if not hundreds, of millions of dollars 
every year. 

“That the unrestrained political inter- 
ference of the utilities has made it a ques- 
tion of who shall rule. 

“The Public Service Commission is the 
‘cat's paw’ of the utilities.” 


Question of Rates 


The whole issue must evolve upon the 
question as to whether rates are too high, 
the minority said. The basic source of 
misunderstanding, they contend, is in 
ignorance as to the base upon which value 
is founded, upon which return is estimated 
and rates computed. There also is “a 
lack of knowledge of the law and of mis- 
understanding of the functions of the 
Commission and its limitations in many 
matters pertaining to the functions of the 
Commission.” 

Certain changes are needed in the public 
service company law, the minority de- 
clare, and there are some utilities whose 
rates “could well be reduced,” but “there 
is no disputing the fact that the laws 
and the practices of the Public Service 
Commission, under which the utilities 
have existed in Pennsylvania, have en- 
abled the utilities ‘especially the tele- 
phone, gas and electric) to expand and im- 
prove their service, and to reduce the 
cost to the consumer while producing 
earnings of a character that have enabled 
them in the past year, during the busi- 
ness depression, to meet the call of the 
President for the expenditure of money 
to a great degree.” 

Mr. Bowers and Mr. Turner contend that 
to approach the problem “in a partisan 
and biased spirit could but produce drastic 
legislation that would create suspicion and 
antagonism and work harm to a great 


industry at a time when business depres- | 


sion made it essential to do everything 
possible to bolster business.” 


Minority Conclusions 


Their conclusions follow in full text: 

1.—The charges made by the Governor 
(quoted above) have not been proven. 

2.—The rates charged by utilities can- 
fot be said to be too high because we do 
not have the basic fact of value upon 
which to make the computation to deter- 
mine whether the return or rate is too 
great. 

3.—To argue that return computed on 
book investment less depreciation is proof 
of “robbing the public,” is unfair and mis- 
leading. It may be evidence that would 
lead to inquiry as to whether rates are 
too high. 

4.—The Public Service Commission en- 
tered upon such inquiry as to electric rates 
in 1930. Such inquiries should be made 
as to other utilities as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

5.—Larger appropriations must be 
granted the Commission to enable it to 
make investigations of rates as set forth 
in the foregoing paragraph, and to en- 
large the Engineering and Accounting Bu- 
reaus. 

Review of Complaints 


6—Complaints made by municipalities 
before the House Committee should be 
reviewed by the Commission, and reme- 
dies effected wherever possible. 

7.—Rates should not go into effect until 
approved by the Commission. But the time 
for approval should be limited. 

8—The law should be amended to give 
the Commission the authority to dispose 
of reparations in one order. 

9.—Pennsylvania should continue to fol- 
low the law as to valuation as laid down 
and followed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States for over 30 years. 

10.—The Commission should be given 
control over: a. Security issues; b. Con- 
tracts for management and holding com- 
panies with operating companies. 

11.—The Commission should do every- 
thing possible to simplify procedure and 
to reduce the cost of rate cases. 

12.—The law in reference to the ap- 
pointment and removal of members of 
the Commission should not be changed. 

13.—The reports submitted by utilities 
to the Commission should be carefully 
scrutinized and analyzed by the Account- 
ing Bureau. Where “write-ups” appear, 
they should be investigated. 





Indiana Ruling Defines 
Charter Requirements 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 31. 


A mutual fire insurance company or- 
ganized under the Indiana statute of June 
17, 1852, whose articles of incorporation 
provided for a term of existence of 30 
years does not have to amend its articles 
to provide for unlimited existence when 
it adopts the provisions of the mutual 
insurance company act of March 9, 1915, 
Attorney General James M. Ogden has 
just ruled in an opinion to the Secretary 
of State, Frank Mayr Jr. 

Mr. Ogden pointed out that the 1915 
act does not contain a requirement that 
the articles of association state the term 
of existence of the corporation. Any com- 
pany previously organized which adopts 
the 1915 act may do so “#ithout reor- 
ganization,” he stated. By complying with 
the provisions of the 1915 law, domestic 
mutual fire and casualty companies will 
be deemed to have charters amended to 
conform to the act, according to the ruling. 


Hit-and-run Driving Held 
To Be Felony in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 29. 


The Alabama Court of Appeals has just 
upheld the validity of that section of the 
State Highway Code which makes “hit- 
and-run” driving a criminal offense. On 
appeal, in the case of State v. Hall, the 
constitutionality of the section was at- 
tacked on the ground it made the of- 
fense both a misdemeanor and a felony. 

The Court held, however, that where an 
offense is not designated by the statute 
creating it as either a felony or a misde- 
meanor but its punishment is prescribed, 
the grade of the offense is determined by 
the punishment. Since punishment under 


the section is a sentence in the peniten- 
tiary 
felony. 


the Court ruled the crime was a 





New York Orders |Equipment of Power Project 


Insurance Review 


Companies Asked to Check 
Records on Rates and Un. 
derwriting Practices 


New York, N. Y., May 29. 


| The State Superintendent of Insurance, | 
George S. Van Schaick, has sent a letter 


to fire and marine, casualty and surety 
companies requesting that they notify him 
whether they have made a review of their 
records as to premium rates and under- 
writing practices in accordance with his 
recent request. The letter follows in full 
text: 


Dear Sir: Will you please advise 
whether you have made a thorough review 
of your records as to premium rates and 
underwriting practices in accordance with 
the request recently made to all com- 
panies. Will you also please state whether 
all improper policies have been corrected 
as of inception date and whether you have 
established adequate safeguards against 
any policies being issued at improper rates 
or on improper bases in the future. 

Attention is called to the fact that fail- 
ure to secure essential information for 
correct rating or underwriting is not a 
good defense to a charge of wilful intent 
to violate the law. The writing of pol- 
icies in such a way as to facilitate im- 
proper practices will be construed against 
the company so doing. 


R. B. McWhorter Named 


To Power Commission Post 





Roger B. McWhorter was today (May 
29) appointed Chief Engineer by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Mr. McWhorter 
has the advantage of a thorough and ex- 
tensive experience in hydroelectric inves- 
tigation and in construction work. His 


experience will be particularly valuable to | 


the Federal Commission in its considera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River develop- 
ment, in hydroelectric investigations on 
the Tennessee River between Hales Bar 
Dam and Muscle Shoals, and in investi- 
gations for the development of Muscle 
Shoals for navigation and power.—Issued 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


Power Rates Are Compiled 
For Cities in New York 
ALBany, N. Y., May 29. 

A comparison of domestic electric rates 
in various cities of New York State, show- 
ing a diversity in form of rate schedules 
and rates charged, has just been com- 
piled in a table made public by the State 
Public Service Commission. It will be 
published in the forthcoming annual re- 
port of the Commission. 

The comparison shows the amount of 
monthly bills paid under the rates now in 
effect in various municipalities by typi- 
cal consumers. 

“The great diversity in the form of 
schedules under which charges are made 
makes a comparison of domestic electric 
rates covering a large number of sched- 
ules exceedingly difficult,” the announce- 
ment of the Commission stated. 

“An examination of the filed tariffs in 
the State of New York indicates that there 
are hardly two companies not controlled 


iy the same interest that have the same 


asic form of rate schedule. This condi- 

tion makes it difficult to compare rates 
charged by various companies to classes 
of customers who consume electricity un- 
der like conditions.” 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 


Announced by 


(CONTINUATION of the synchronization 
4 of four stations a 
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Inter-Southern 


In Mississippi Valley Outlined [fe FirmFound 


Trade Commission Hears Testimony on Sub- 


sidiary of North American Com pany 





Transactions incident to the acquisition! 10 per cent of the year, the flow is less 
of the Central Mississippi Valley Electric than 23,000 cubic feet per second. About 


properties by the North American Com-/ 62,000 cubic feet is required for normal | 
output, he said. 

The examiner stated that the river flow , 
is affected somewhat by Government reg- 
‘ulation at lakes 
average conditions, he asserted, the pres-| 
ent installed capacity of 135,000 kilowatts | 


could generate 803,000,000 kilowatt hours|ern Life Insurance Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
{with proper management, should not be 


pany were outlined in testimony May 29 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
which is examining the affairs of the 
holding company. 

The Central Company, a holding com- 
pany for three operating subsidiaries in 
Iowa and Illinois, has been controlled 
since 1926 by the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company (Mo.), a subsidiary of 
North American, M. 8. Anderson, exam- 
iner for the Commission, testified. 

At the time the Central company was 
formed, in 1913, it issued all its shares, 
7,500 preferred and 7,500 common, to A. 
Homer Hathaway, who, it appeared, was 
identified with Stone & Webster, accord- 
ing to testimony. Within a year after 
the original issue of the stock to Mr. 
Hathaway, the preferred shares were 
widely distributed, largely to the public, 
as was also a portion of the common 
shares. Two-thirds of the common shares, 
however, were held by three interests, of 
which Stone & Webster had a majority. 

In 1925, Thomas C. Turnbull, Jr., act- 
ing for the North American Company, ac- 
quired 1,273 preferred shares and during 


| 1926 to 1929 he acquired additional shares. | 


In 1929 the North American Company 
transferred 2,129 shares to its subsidiary, 
the United company, the examiner stated. 

During 1925, Mr. Turnbull also acquired 
7,536 common shares and by 1929 the 
Union company owned the entire 7,500 
shares of common and 2,139 shares of 
preferred, he __ testified. Tracing the 
growth of the Central company, the ex- 
aminer brought out that the investment 


{in subsidiary companies increased from 
| $755,000 in 1913 to $991,500 at the end of 
| 1929, the increase representing acquisition 
|of additional shares of the capital stock 
|of its three subsidiary companies, 


Analysis of Earnings 


‘Over 15-year Period 


Analysis of the earnings of the company 


‘showed that the total net income for the 


years 1914 to 1929, inclusive, consisting 
almost entirely of dividends from sub- 
sidiaries, amounted to $1,076,048. A 
cumulative dividend of 6 per cent on pre- 
ferred shares of the Central company has 
been paid continuously since 1922. Divi- 
dends on common stock of $4 per share 
were paid in 1928 while in 
amount was $9, the examiner testified. 

A description of the physical property 
of the Keokuk Dam and power house 
on the Mississippi River, owned by the 
Mississippi River Power Company, North 
American subsidiary, was set forth in testi- 
mony presented by Judson C. Dickerman, 
engineer-examiner for the Commission. 

Characterizing the project as one of the 
very large hydroelectric plants in the 
United States, the examiner stated that 
it is noteworthy as having the lowest 
operating head of any large plant. The 
head of 40 feet to scarcely 22 feet. For 
about 60 per cent of the year a head of 
34 feet is available. 

This variable flow of the river, he testi- 
fied, results in the available capacity of 
the plant varying from about 177,000 to 
135,000 kilowatts. For 10 per cent of the 
time, the flow of the river is in excess of 


| 125,000 cubic feet per second; for another 


Federal Commission 





experiments during regular program hours 


ociated with the National Broadcasting Company, was au- 


thorized May 29 by the Federal Radio Commission. 
The stations involved are WEAF and WJZ, National Broadcasting Company key 


stations in New York City, and WTIC, Hartford and WBAL. Baltimore. 


The au- 


thority to continue synchronized operation is effective until Sept. 5. 
The Commission at the same time made public decisions on other pending applica- 


tions as follows: 


Applications granted: 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Ft Ind 
granted construction permit aeronautical 
service, for aircraft flying Blue Chain. 


The Cycloplane Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif 
granted construction permit for communica- 
tion with aircraft. 

County of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla 
granted construction permit for police service 
2,452 ke., 125 w 

WMDZ, Police Dept Indianapolis 
granted construction permit 
tion of transmitter from 
Willard Park, Ind.; install new transmitter 
change frequency from 1,712 to 2,440 kc.; 
decreasing operating power from 500 to 300 w 

W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp... Cross- 
bay Blvd., Long Island, granted modification 
of construction permit to extend completion 
date to Dec. 1, 1931. 


Wayne 


Ind 


Indianapolis to 


KCJW, Pan American Airways, Inc., Browns- 
ville, Tex., granted license point-to-point 
aeronautical service, 4 transmitters, 2 350 w.., 
2 200 w. 


WEEF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; WEEG, Greensboro, N. C., granted 
2 licenses for aeronautical service 


WPDP, Police Dept Philadelphia Pa 
granted license, 2,440 kc., 500 w., for police 
service 

KGPE, Police Dept., Kansas City, Mo., 
granted license for police service; 2,422 kc., 
250 w. 


Airplane & Marine Direction Finder Corp 
“Navigator,” granted license, frequency 516 
ke.. 2 w., subject to rules governing experi- 
mental stations. 

Inter-Island Airways, 
for aircraft service. 

Eastern Air,Transport, Inc., granted license 
for aircraft service. F 

Granted renewal of license, pointito-point, 
coastal serviee: 


Ltd., granted license 


KPR, Kar! Hansen, Port Alexander, Alaska 
KLW, Alska Pacific Salmon Corporation 
Port Althrop, Alaska 

KON, Nakat Packing Corporation, Union 
Bay, Alaska 

KUU, R. R. Farish, Steamboat Bay, Noyes 
Islana, Alaska 

KJC, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corporation 
Rose Inlet. Alaska 

KQL, Nakat Packing Corporation, Hidden 
Inlet Cannery, Alaska 

W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 
Long Island 

W6XV, Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif 


W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation 


portable. New York City 

KGWW. Fox Film Corporation, Beverly 
Hills. Calif 

Other applications granted: 

WKDU, City of Cincinnati, Ohio, granted 


authority to operate emergency police station 
WKDU with the operator at a location other 
than the transmitter location under provisions 
of General Order 113 

W2XBT,. National Broadcasting Co., port- 
able, granted license to July 15, for experi- 
mental visual broadcasting 

WJZ. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New 
York City, granted modification of construc- 
tion permit extending completion date to 
July 15, 1931. 

WTFI, Toccoa Falls Broadcasting Co., Toc- 
coa, Ga., granted renewal of license, 1,450 kc., 
500 w., unlimited time 

WSYB, Seward & Weiss Music Store, Rut- 
land, Vt granted voluntary assignment of 
license from H. E. Seward Jr. and Philip 
Weiss, doing business as Seward & Weiss 
Music Store, to Philip Weiss, doing business 
as Philip Weiss Music Co 

KELW, Earl L. White, Burbank, Calif., 
granted involuntary assignment of license 
from Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Ange- 
les. aS guardian of the estate of Earl I 
White to Earl L. White. Granted renewal of 
license, 780 kc., 500 w., shares with KTM; also 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment, including automatic frequency 
control 

WTAW, Agriculture & Mechanical College of 
Texas, granted authority to suspend opera- 
tion from May 31 to Sept. 25, inclusive 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Inc 
Meridian, Miss., granted permission to reduce 
operating power from 500 w. night, 1 kw., lo- 


,cal sunset, to 50 w., and reduce time of op- 


to change loca- | 


+ 


eration to 6 hours daily while making changes 
in equipment 

WGAR, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, granted extension of temporary 
authority to operate the transmitter on the 
Statler Hotel, Cleveland, until Aug. 1, 1931 

WTIC, Travelers Broadcasting Service, Hart- 
ford, Conn granted authority to Sept 5 
1931, to operate synchronously with WEAF ari 
WJZ. New York City. 
Oglethorpe University, Georgia 
franted special authority to operate with 100 
w. daytime, on 810 ke., until June 10, 1931 

W10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp.. New 
York City, granted authority to use 2.476 kc 


7'2 w., Station WI0XAC, Philadelphia, May 
28 to 30, 1931. 
Application reconsidered and granted: 
Harry C. Whitehill, Waterport, Vt., granted 


construction permit for new station to operate 
on 1,420 ke., 50 w. 

Set for hearing: 

Laurence E. Dutton (Isle of Dreams Broad- 
casting Corp.). Miami Beach, Fla., requests 
construction permit, +6.000, 9,600, 11,800, 15,100 
ke., 2'2 w., 12 hours day, 3 hours night 

Hochschild Kohn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
requests construction permit, visual broad- 
casting, experimental service. 

Missouri Broadcasting Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
requests construction permit for visual broad- 
casting experimental service. 

KSCJ, Perkins Bros. Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
requests construction permit to operate full 
time on 1,330 ke. (Now shares with WTAQ.) 

Dispatch Publishing Co., Inc., Roswell, N. 
Mex., requests construction permit, 1,500 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time (facilities of KOB) 

WCSH, Congress Square Hotel Co., Portland, 
Me., requests modification of license for au- 
thority to increase operating power from 1 
kw. to 1 kw. night, 2'2 kw., local sunset 

KGKX, C. E. Twiss and F, H. McCann, Sand- 
point, Idaho, requests voluntary assignment 
of license from C. E. Twiss and F, H, McCann 
to Edward Goodman. 

KGKX, Edward Goodman, Sandpoint, Idaho 
requests construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from Sandpoint to Boise, 
Idaho from 1,420 to 
1,370 k¢ 

Application denied: 

KZM, Leon P. Tenney, Hayward, Calif., de- 
nied construction permit to change equip- 
ment, including installation of automatic fre- 
quency control 

Action taken May 28, 1931: WLBG, Robert 
Allen Gamble, Petersburg, Va., reconsidered 
and granted application for voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WLBG, Inc 

Set for hearing: 

Applications for renewal of licenses for the 
following stations set for hearing June 15 
1931 

WRC. Washington 
City; WEAF, New York City; 


and change frequency 


D. C.; WJZ, New York 
WTAM, Cleve- 


land, Ohio; WENR, Chicago, Ill., and KOA 
Denver, Colo 
Action on examiners’ reports: 


Radio Station KGBZ, York, Nebr., granted 
renewal of license, 930 kc., 1 kw. daytime, 
500 w. nighttime, share with KMA; Examiner 
Pratt reversed. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif denied consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to @alifornia Broadcasting Co., 


Ltd.; Examiner Pratt sustained 

Ear! L. White. Burbank. Calif., denied by 
default application for modification of li- 
cense to change frequency to 710 kce., 500 w 
share with KPSN 

Pickwick Broadcasting Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif denied modification of license 


requesting unlimited hours of operation; re- 
versing Examiner Pratt 

R 8s MacMillan Beverly Hills Calif 
granted renewal of license; denied modifica- 
tion of license to change frequency to 780, 
and hours of operation to unlimited; sustain- 
ing Examiner Pratt. 

Scranton Broadcasters, 
denied modification of license to increase 
power to 500 w., on 880 ke., sharing with 
W@QAN, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

John H. Bray, Long Island City, N. Y., de- 
nied renewal of license to operate on 1,500 kc., 
100 w., one-fourth time; 


Inc., Scranton, Pa., 


iner Walker 
Garvin Furniture Co., Newton, N. C., denied 





sustaining Exam- | 


in Minnesota. Under 


per year at 95 per cent load factor. 


On Stable Basis 


Can Be Operated Profitably, 


With Proper Management 
Under Economy Pro- 
gram, Examiners Report 


FraNkKFort, Ky., May 29. 
There is no reason why the Inter-South- 


In 1930, he stated, the output was 646,-| Operated on a profitable basis, it is stated 


in which river flow 


examiner testified that the operating cost 
at the plant was practically 0.2 mills per 
kilowatt hour delivered. 


Contrasting the Keokuk plant with:that | posed of the president, two executive vice | 


948,460 kilowatt hours; in 1929 it was|in the report of the recent convention 
736,174,460; and in 1928 it was 822,320,220|examination of the company just made 
kilowatt hours, the latter evidently a year| Public by 
and load demands | 
coordinated better than the average. The/| Statement of the company as shown in the 


the Insurance Commissioner, 
Bush W. Allin. (The condensed financial 


report was printed in the issue of May 


| 23.) ‘ 


“Early in 1931 a budget committee com- 


of Wilson Dam (Muscle Shoals), the ex-| presidents and the actuary made a study 


aminer stated that the former operates|of the operations for the year 1930 with; 
la view of putting into effect all possible 
larger than the latter. The average year’s | economies for the year 1931,” the exam-| 
-n is estimated | iners reported. 

| “The plan adopted by this budget com- 
|mittee was approved by the board of di- 


under an average headof about one-third 


possible output at Wilson 
at 1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
The Tennessee River at Wilson Dam has 


extreme ranges of flow greater than, and /rectors and has been in operation since 


an average or mean flow quite comparable 
with, the Mississippi at Keokuk, but the 


advantage of the Wilson plant in its higher 


head makes for nearly double the possible 
output of power, but subject to the same 
variableness in volume of output. The 
elevation of the crests of the dams above 
sea level, he said, are approximately the 
same, at 500-525 feet. 

Comparing the Keokuk plant with the 
Bucks Creek hydroelectric plant on the 
Feather River in California, a property 
at one time a subsidiary of the North 
American Company, now transferred to 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, the 
examiner said that the California plant 


| has an installed capacity of 50,000 kilo- 


watts in two units and operates under a 
head of 2.561 feet. With that head, he 


| asserted, about 300 cubic feet per second 


of water yields full capacity generation. 
The head works of Bucks Creek plant are 
about 4,200 feet above sea-level (one diver- 
sion dam is above 5,000 feet), while those 
of Keokuk are about 525 feet. 

The North American Company, the ex- 


|aminer testified, has thus included one of 


the highest head, small water volume, and 
one of the lowest head, immense water 


1929 the | Volume hydroelectric plants of the world. 


The book plant and property account 


|of the Mississippi River Power Company 
|for the Keokuk power plant and includ- 


ing the 134-mile double circuit steel tower 
110,000 volt transmission line to St. Louis 
and about 175 circuit miles of 66-kilowatt 
or less lines and five step-down substa- 
tions is equivalent to $355 per kilowatt of 
installed capacity. The electric revenues 
in no year have equalled that amount, ac- 
cording to the testimony. 

The examiner brought out that founda- 
tions were installed for five more units 
but “experience indicates they may never 
be used, for steam power is now produced 
so cheaply and more reliably than the 
limited, irregular power from additional 
units at Keokuk.” 


More Control of Utilities 
Is Voted in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., May 29. 


The Wisconsin House May 28 concurred 
with the Senate in passage of the Duncan 
bill (S. 335) 
Commission greater supervision and con- 
trol over public utility operations in Wis- 
consin. The bill now goes to the Governor 
for signature. 

The measure gives the Commission 
greater control over depreciation reserves 
of utilities and provides an increased ap- 
propriation for employment of additional 
statisticians in the Commission. 


construction permit for new station to op- 
erate on 1,370 ke 100 w., unlimited time; 


sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Alfred J. Pote, Chelsea, Mass., denied con- | 
struction permit for new station to operate: 
on 1,320 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time; sustain- 
ing Examiner Yost 

Independent Publishing Co., Ine.. Anderson, | 


S. C., Cenied construction permit for new sta- 
tion to operate on 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time: sustaining Examiner Walker. 
John Magaldi Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., denied 
construction permit for new station to op- 
erate on 1.420 ke., 100 w. night, 250 w. local 
sunset 


Yost. 

Kent's. Inc., Petersburg, Va., denied con- 
struction permit for new station to operate 
on 1,310 ke., 15 w., unlimited time; sustain- | 


ing Examiner Walker. 

Appleton High School Association, Apple- 
ton, Minn., denied construction permit for new 
station to operate on 1,310 kc., 2 w.. six hours 
per week; sustaining Examiner Walker. 


International Society 
Indianapolis, Ind., denied by default appli- 
cation for new experimental station frequen- 
cies between 1,000 and 3,000 kc.; sustaining 
Examiner Walker 

Kenneth Aubrey Taylor, Boston, Mass., de- 
nied by default construction permit for new 
station to operate on 1.500 kc., 100 w. night, 
250 w. local sunset, share with WLOE; sus- 
taining Examiner Hyde 

Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission May 29 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 


National Air Transport, Inc., NC-11-Y, 
426, licenses for new aircraft 

Alexander Forbes, NC-4616, 
aircraft 

WNAM, Aeronautical Radio, 
south of Lewisburg; WNAK, near Litchfield, 
Ohio; WNAL, near Brookville, Pa.; WNAJ, 
west of Angola, Ind.; WNAT, Orlando Town- 
ship. Ill.. modification of licenses 

W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, Inc 
Coytesville, N. J., assignment of construction 
permit to Short Wave Broadcasting Co, 

The Journal Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
modification of construction permit for change 
in type of apparatus and additional fre- 
quencies; visual broadcasting 

WBA, Pennsylvania State Police, Harris- 
burg. Pa., construction permit to change lo- 
cation -of transmitter to suburbs of Harris- 
burg, Pa 

Broadcasting applications: 

The University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 
voluntary assignment of license to Burlington 
Daily News, Inc Construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio locally and make 
changes in equipment. 

WBEO, Charles C. MacLeod,. Marquette 
Mich., modify construction permit to extend 
the completition date from June 1, 1931, to 
June 30, 1931, also change authorized studio 
location from Northland Hotel to Mining 
Journal Building, Marquette, Mich. 

KFLX, George Roy Clough, 3327 Avenue P 
Galveston, Tex., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment 

KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Second and Spruce Streets, Dodge City, Kans., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
April 24, 1931, for change in equipment only 

KUSD, University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and decrease operat- 
ing power from 500 w. night, 750 w. day, to 
500 w. day and night 

KFYR, Meyer Broadcastine Co., 320 Broad- 
way, Bismarck, N. Dak., modification of li- 
cense requesting that certain specified hours 
of operation be shown on license. Station 
shares with KFDY 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment and increase operating 
power from 10 kw. to 10 kw. with an addi- 
tional 15 kw. on experimental basis Appli- 
cant to use new antenna design which he 
believes will suppress sky wave effect to a 
marked degree and will reduce interference. 
Modification of license to increase operating 
power from 10 kw. to 10 kw. with 15 kw. addi- 
tional on experimental basis. 


license for new 


Inc., 3 miles 


giving the State Railroad! 


share with WILM, sustaining Examiner | 


of Radio Engineers, | 


NC- | 


about Feb. 15. Under this plan, the con- 
| trollable expense items have been mate- 
|rially reduced. We understand it is the 
purpose of the budget committee to make 


,a further study of the development during 


the year, with the view of further reduc- 
ing these expenditures. 


Further Savings Foreseen 


“It is hoped by this committee that the | 


|adoption of the budget will result in a 


|saving of more than $400,000 for the year | 


11931. It is believed that the saving in 
|agency and acquisition costs will amount 
|to approximately $200,000 and that the 
|saving in controllable expenses, including 
| officers’ salaries, will amount to another 
$200,000 for the year. 


{ “As of May 1, 1931, the reduction in| 


personnel, salaries and controllable gen- 

effective. Reduction in agency personnel 
|and expenses of supervision and operations 
| was approximately 80 per cent effective as 
of this date.” 


Life had in force more than $150,000,000 


of insurance, it was shown. Some of this! fom 


business was acquired at an excessive cost, 
the examiners stated, but they expressed 
the opinion that cost of acquiring new 
| business can be materially reduced under 
ithe budget committee's plan. 


Sale Would Result in Loss 
The book value of real estate owned by 
| the company, less $1,129,000 incumbrances, 
| was listed in the report at $4,985,721.81, of 


tion of the home office building in Louis- 
| ville. The examiners allowed a valuation 
lof $3,491,359.73 on this structure. Refer- 
|ring to the other real properties owned 





|by the company, the examiners said, “We di 


| are of the opinion these could not be 
| disposed of without some loss * * * how- 
ever, we have allowed 
value.” 





TO DIRECT TRADE 








‘New Director Named 
In Commerce Bureau the country by concluding an agreement 





At the end of 1930 the Inter-Southern | 


them at book} 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 










Group Insurance 
| Is Introduced by 
German Factory 


PROMOTION 


Contracts With Provisions 
Similar to Those Found 
In America Adopted by 


Auto Manufacturer 


Group insurance, which originated in 
the United States, has recently been in- 
troduced into Germany at a time when 
the existence of the old forms of social 
insurance is threatened, according to in- 
formation just issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Group insurance, it was pointed out, 
must be regarded by the German people 
;as a supplement to the other existing 
;forms of social insurance, such as that 
for old age, sickness and unemployment, 
for these types have reached an advanced 
| state in the country. It is certain that 
the people of Germany are “insurance 
conscious,” and it is also true that the 
| existing economic crisis with its attendant 
; unemployment has subjected the present 
| system of social insurance to the severest 
test, it was stated. 

The following additional 
was furnished: 

The Adama Opel Company, one of the 
leading manufacturers of automobiles in 
Germany, has brought group insurance to 





information 


FREDERICK M. FEIKER 


by which group life insurance totalling 


The appointment by President Hoover | 12500.0 zs 
| of Frederick M. Feiker, of New York, to be| sep oe pg sor $2,975,000, was taken 


Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- | 
merce, to succeed William L. Cooper was| paseq in 
announced at the White House May 29.) i 
| The announcement follows in full text: her omy 7 ee See 
The President today (May 29) appointed | 75 
| Frederick M. Feiker, of New York, as! wo 
Director 
Domestic Commerce, in place of William! 
L. Cooper, who desires to resume the duties | 
)of his former position—Commercial At- 
| tache at London, England. 

Mr. Feiker was born in Northampton, 
Mass., on June 14, 1881. 

‘ ral > e degree of bachelor of science in electrical 

eral expense was practically 100 per cent engineering from the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institution in 1904. 
|Feiker has been actively engaged in the 
field of journalism, having been connected 
with various technical and industrial pub- 
lications. 
1921 he obtained leave of absence 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., of 
which he was vice president, to become 
Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. | 
| Subsequently he served in various capaci- | 
under 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of | 
the Census of Distribution; chairmat of 
| the Louisville Conference on Retail Distri- 
| bution, and consultant in organization and 
personnel 
‘ : _| merce, especially for the three Bureaus 
| which $3,500,000 was given as the valua-| 9° 41° Department intimately related to 
industry and trade—the Bureaus of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce; of the Cen- 
and of Standards. | 
In this work Mr. Feiker has served at| 
fferent times as chairman or member 
of special committees, including the Plan- . 
ning Committee of the Division of Simpli- | "0 Standing in a court of equity ot enjoim 
fied Practice, the Advisory Committee on| Vacation proceedings by municipal au- 
| Domestic Distribution for the Bureau of | thorities, or in a court of law to recover 


out on its employes. The experience ac- 
quired by American companies in this 
field was drawn upon and the policy is 
its major aspects, on similar 


The provision of the agreement is that 
per cent of the company’s employes 
uld have to enter before it becomes 
effective, and it is important to note that 
within a month 90 per cent signified their 
| willingness to do so. It will be interesting 
to see if other large industrial organiza- 
tions follow the example of this company, 

The monthly premium paid by the em- 
ployes amounts to 30 cents, entitling him 
to a coverage of $595. The amount of the 
premium remains constant and there are 
no restrictions as to age and physical 
| condition of the workers. No medical 
| examination is required. When an em-< 
| ploye is discharged or quits of his own 
accord his policy becomes void, but in 
case of sickness, lay-off, or vacation, not 
| exceeding six months, the insurance is 
| kept in force under certain conditions. 

An employe who quits voluntarily has 
the right to convert his group insurance 
policy into an individual policy without 
a medical examination at advantageous 
rates and under favorable condition§. In 
case of complete and permanent disability 
before reaching the age of 60, the insur- 
ance will be paid in 40 monthly installe 
ments at $14.78 each. 


of the Bureau of Foreign and| 


He received the 


Since 1906 Mr. 


this Department, such as| 


for the Department of Com-| 


Land Owner Is Refused 
Award for Street Closing 


{Continued from Page 6.]} 


Loans to policyholders amounted to $4,- | Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and sev- | @@mages for such vacation, is fully es 


377,903.64 on Dec. 31, 1930, the report! eral other committees, 
| declared. Demands for loans in 1930 were | 


/in excess of former years, occasioned, 


; Mr. Feiker has been active in support- 
|ing the deeper purposes of the trade or-| Of Jackson 


tablshed * * 
Kemp v. City of Seattle, supra, and Cit; 
et al. v. Welch et al., 13 


*” 


| according to the examiners, partly by the | ganizations. He was a member of the ex-| Miss. 223 (101 So. 361), which are squarely 
| general depression and partly by reason of | ecutive committee of the American Trade | in point, also hold adversely to the con- 
an attempt to have the company placed) Association Executives and has been ac-| tention of the plaintiff herein. 


|in receivership. 


tive in committees of this and other as- 
At the time of the examination, the | Sociations, especially promoting the need | cul-de-sac cases has no application to the 
stocks owned by the company had a book |0f commercial research, fact-finding and| facts in this controversy and that plain- 


We conclude that the doctrine of the 


value of $15,196,084.30 and the examiners | Planning as a basis for effective coopera-| tiff has sustained no special injury for 


\fixed their value at $9,537,915. 


Bonds | tive development. 


In brief, Mr. Feiker | which compensation can be recovered from 


lowned had a book value of $408,764.26 | has served in both private and public work | the defendant municipality. 


land a market value of $293,189.22, ac- 
cording to the report. 

| The company had 72 mortgage loans 
carried at the book value of $2,053,949.60. 


No New Appraisals Required 


“While we did not deem it advisable to | 
to the extra expense | 


}put the company 


of having new appraisals made of the | 


mortgaged properties,” the examiners 
wrote, “we do not believe that the ap- 
praisals on file reflect the present market 
value of the properties.” 

On the date of the examination, the 


company had $22,813.90 on deposit in trust | 


companies and banks not on interest and 
| $51,029.89 on interest, it was shown. The 
company had a balance of $387,724.95 in 
closed banks, less certificates of deposit 
discounted, $87,500. 

Interest due and accrued on mortgages 
totaled $109,625, the report stated, and 
rents due and accrued amounted to $31,- 
527.71. 
| The total net reserves as of Dec. 31, 
1930, were $18,162,696 and extra reserves 
lfor disability benefits were $100,509.53. 
The report was prepared by S. W. Eskew, 
| representing the Kentucky Insurance De- 
partment; F. M. Speakman, actuary of the 
Arkansas Insurance Department; M. O. 
Starks, actuary, Indiana and Oklahoma 
Departments, and L. K. Arrington, exam- 
iner for the Tennessee Department. 





Interest on All Deposits 
Suggested to State Utilities 


Concorp, N. H., May 29. 


Payment of 4 per cent interest on all 
customers’ deposits has been suggested to 
the Public Service Company of New 
;Hampshire by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, according to announcement by the 
chairman, Mayland H. Morse. 

Mr. Morse stated that an investigation 
had revealed that the company, which 
serves 95 communities in the State, has 
about 13,000 customers’ deposits ranging 
in amount upward from $5 each. He said 
the Commission's plan was merely a sug- 
! gestion and contemplated an annual credit 
against bills for service. 


Glenn E. Taylor to Head 
Division of Barge Lines 


Glenn E. Taylor, former district super- 
intendent of the terminals of the Federal 
Barge Lines, has been promoted to be 
operating manager of the Warrior Divi- 
sion of the Federal Barge Lines, by the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, the 
Department of War announced May 29. 

The Warrior Division is that part of 
the Inland Waterway Corporation's Fed- 
eral Barge Line which runs from New Or- 
leans, La., across the sound to Mobile, 
Ala., thence to Birming Port, Ala., and 
connects with Birmingham, Ala., by the 
corporation’s railroad line. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Secretary of War announces the 
promotion of Glenn E. Taylor, formerly 
district superintendent of terminals of the 
Federal Barge Lines, to operating manager 
of the Warrior Division, Federal Barge 
Lines, effective June 1, 1931. 

Mr. Taylor has been with the Barge 
Lines since 1920, and has had long experi- 
| ence with operation of terminals, opera- 
| tion of boats, and with rates. He received 
|Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, course in commerce, 


|in 1917, in which course he majored in | 


gn A CR ARCOM OE REO TOOT A A A geenranereth O) 
| 


transportation. 


to forward group and individual programs 


in the fields of management and_ busi-| 
| ness policy. | 





It follows that the judgment in favor 


for the improvement of business practice |of the plaintiff is reversed and the action 
{in both production and distribution and/| is dismissed. 

Bean, C. J., and Brown and CAMPBELL, 
JJ., concur. 





HAPPY 
LANDINGS 


WHERE GOVERNMENT 
and AERONAUTICS MEET 


O; THE $20,000,000 worth of 
aviation products sold abroad last year, forty per cent 
were in some way associated directly with government 
effort. 


This is but one of many instances where govern- 
ment and business unite in the effort to give America 
her rising place in the aeronautic world. 


Just what are these thousands of resources which 
are tapped by nation and state and put to work for 
aeronautics? Where are the contact points between 
the citizen whose interests are in the air and his 
government? 








THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


Read today’s article, appearing on the back 
page of The United States Daily 


The next series on Agricultural Implements 
begins Friday, June 5 


‘ey 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The United States Daily 








RAILROADS . 








. . FINANCE 








Dirigible Called 


Indispensable in 
National Defense 


Secretary Ingalls Predicts 
Regular Ocean Crossings 
Within Few Years 
Means of Airships 





by| 


‘Railroad Attacks 
| Barge Competition 


t 





Southern Railway Charges 
Rates Are Reduced for 
Larger Shippers 





| An attack upon present barge line opera- 
/tions on the country’s waterways, in com- 
| petition with the railroads, was contained 
lin a “brief of comments” filed with the 


| by the Southern Railway System in con- 
| nection with the application of the Mis- 
|sissippi Valley Barge Line Company for 
the establishment of rail-barge-rail rates 


|from and to Central Freight Association 


| Territory and the Southwest via certain | 


|gateways. (Ex Parte Docket No. 99.) 
{| “As further illustrating the extreme 


Attempt to Militarize Industry in War 
Denied in Address by Secretary Hurley 


Interstate Commerce Commission May 28 | 
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Declares Study 








| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| soldiers or the defense of the country 


| will be abandoned. 


We are now approaching the comple- 
}tion of the five-year air program. While 
| working toward the attainment of this 
objective, the Army not only has _in- 
creased the speed, climbing abilities and 
fighting capacities of its own craft, but 
its research and developments have con- 
tributed greatly to the safety, efficiency 
and economy of commercial aviation. 


Meanwhile the Department is continu- 
ing its study of industrial mobilization. 
This stu@y originated in the realization 
that modern warfare is essentially dual 
in nature, military and industrial. Be- 
cause of the fact that the War Depart- 


“Some barge lines apparently do not al- 


[Continued from Page 1.] io 
training and experiment. But this las 
Fall, cheough the cooperation of the State 
Department, restrictions as to her use were 
lifted and for the first time oat ma. | difficulty which the rail carriers have in | 
flown in connection with the ee that competing with the barge lines enjoying | 
taee eatablished the icpertannes 4 2 con- | ar ee said the Southern brief, 
m ’ : '“because of assumed economy in trans- 
tinued development and er cae or | portation, we desire to direct particular | 
lighter-than-air in our nava l det nse,| attention to the fact that the barge lines | 
the best interests of our ye acumen |are unregulated and unrestrained with 
During the war problem 70 an with a\ respect to their port-to-port rates, and 
day and night for over Ant j we state on information and belief that 
short interval for refueling. Owing to the| ome barge lines take advantage of this 
elena ely ans actual et cats tace he ma ste rates to ings 
e ’ 7 **| pers in order to secure their traffic. 

After proper organization of lookout |” 
watches and other operations particularly | ways observe the published port-to-port 
referable to scouting, unsual success at-| rates, but on large consignments, amount- 
tended her activities. It was found to | ing to from 15 to 25 carloads from one 
be a simple matter gE ahaa cheer vers | supper, make special rates less than the 
with binoculars to follow e horizon | 
around and pick up any object thereon, | 
while it is of course exceedingly difficult | 
for one to pick up an object somewhere | 
in the vast expanse of the celestial | 
sphere, at no particular distance and inj 
no particular plane. \ 

Practical proof of this was given for in- | 
stance when on the second day of the | 
problem the theoretically friendly carrier | 
the “Lexington” was sighted from the} 
“Tos Angeles” and observed for an hour | 
and 50 minutes. Whereas neither the} 
watch on the “Lexington,” nor the pilots | 
patrolling the air above and about the | 
“Lexington” saw the “Los Anegels.” Then | 
later the airship succeeded in finding the 
enemy fleet and in forwarding a full re- 
port. 

For 10 minutes the “Los Anegles” un- 
seen proceeded directly over the enemy | 
fieet at approximately 50 miles an hour. | 
Then only, according to a check of the) 
various ships’ log and pilots’ flight reports, | 
was she observed by planes patrolling | 
about the fleet. And then another 10 | 
minutes passed while she was still pro- 
ceeding directly in before any ship’s watch 
caught sight of her. 

Half Hour Observation | 

In other words, at any time during the 
first 10 minutes she could have flown 
away from the enemy possessing all of 
the necessary information without having 
been seen. And had there been no planes 


in the air she would have had 20 minutes | 


proceeding in, in which to observe and 
report and then be flown away. Had she 


not been seen the “Los Angeles” could! 


of course not have been shot down, even 
theoretically. However, in order to as- 
certain to what extent and how soon she 
would be subjected to attack, the “Los 
Angeles” was flown on directly in at the 
fleet. Not until 30 minutes after she had 
observed the enemy fleet and had 


proceeded directly at it at 50 miles an| 


hour, did the flieet’s protecting planes 
make their theoretical attack upon her. 

And so when we realize that in the new 
ships being built here in Akron we will 
have an airship approximately 20 miles 
faster than the “Los Angeles,” protected 
by nests of machine guns at various 


points, and capable of launching defend- | 


ing fighting aircraft against any enemy 
planes, we are reasonably assured of hav- 
ing not a vulnerable gas bag easily de- 
stroyed by -the enemy, but a marvelous 
scouting ship capable of covering an ex- 
traordinary territory and of putting up 
an effective defense against any attack. 
Only under unforeseen circumstances will 
these airships be observed by the enemy 
while scouting. Should they be observed 
they will be most difficult to attack suc- 
cessfully. 
Comparison With Cruiser 

Inasmuch as the ships will be used 
primarily for scouting, it is interesting to 
compare them to our present scouting 
cruiser. The comparison with one of the 
new 10,000-ton treaty cruisers runs more 
or less along the following lines: 

The original cost of construction of one 
of these cruisers is about $18,000,000; of 
the “Akron” $5,325,000; of the “ZRS-5,” 
about $2,450,000. 

The cost of maintenance operation per 
year of the cruiser is about $1,000,000; of 


the “Akron” about $400,000; pay of crew) 


for cruiser $650,000; for the “Akron” about 
$225,000. 

The top speed of the cruiser 
knots; of the “Akron” 72 knots. 

The cruising speed of the cruiser is 18- 
22 knots; of the “Akron” 50-60 knots. 

The complement of the cruiser is 550 
men and 55 officers; of the “Akron” 
men and 15 officers. 

The cruising range at cruising speed of 
the cruiser is 10,000 nautical miles; of the 
“Akron” 9,000 nautical miles. 

During 12 hours’ daylight the cruiser 
can scout 4,800 square miles; the “Akron” 
26.400 square miles ‘assuming 10-mile 
visibility for the cruiser; 20-mile visibility 
for the airship). 

The estimated life of a cruiser is 20-25 
years; of the Akron 10-15 years. 

The cruiser carries four airplanes and 
is armed with 8-inch and smaller guns. 
The “Akron” carries four airplanes and 
is armed only defensively with 50-caliber 
machine guns. 


Effective Patrolling 

Of course the cruiser may be used for 
various purposes which the airship is un- 
able to perform, but in addition to ordi- 
nary scouting, an airship provides a very 
effective means of patrolling an escort 
convoy service. 

In addition to the military use of these 
ships there is of course an enormous com- 
mercial field. To become an advocate of 


is 32.5 


lighter-than-air the only thing necessary | 
is to take a trip on board one of these! 


ships. There is no noise, no motion that 
is perceptible, there is beautiful visibility, 
plenty of room to move about, and all 
of the comforts that one would require 
for an extended voyage. No other means 


of transportation has as yet been evolved | 


which holds out such extreme comfort and 
pleasure. 

As compared to airplanes, lighter-than- 
air has been far more successful over the 
sea; for example, of 40 attempts by air- 
plane cnly 15 were successful in flying 
across the Atlantic, while out of 11 trials 
by lighter-than-air, 11 successful journeys 
have been made. We appreciate that fly- 
ing in rigid airships has a safety factor 
that cannot be disregarded. 

I believe that within a few years an 
accepted means of crossing the Atlantic 


and Pacific oceans will be by rigid air-| 


ships, and I view with regret the recent 
newspaper dispatches that advise us that 
Germans are this Summer establishing a 


route to South America with regular 
weekly service rather than to North 
America 


It is unfortunate indeed that this coun- 
try, upon whom rests the responsibility 
for the continued development of this 
great art, does not share in the first 
commercial use of that art, and I trust 
that the activities of the German Com- 
pany this season may lend great weight 
to the advocates of the bill to provide 
for the establishment and development 


published rates,” it was charged. 

“Obviously, the railroads, 
rate regulated by State or Federal author- 
ity, cannot successfully compete with 
barge lines which are unrestrained and 
unrestricted as to their port-to-port rates, 
and which are apparently indulging in the 
practice of cutting their port-to-port rates 
and making special rates for favored ship- 
pers,” the railroad contended. 


Slight Improvement 
In Merchandising 


Noted in Dallas Area 


Crops Making Progress But 
Insect Damage Is Feared, 
Says Monthly Report By 
Reserve Bank 


Daas, TEx., May 29.—There was a fur- 
ther slight improvement in distribution of 
merchandise in the Eleventh Federal Re- 
serve District last month, according to the 


with every | 


|ment has been studying a plan to syn- 
chronize industry with military operations 
|in the event of emergency, it has been 
| charged by some that an attempt is being 
| made to militarize Industry. 


Such a charge is absurd. Even the War 
| Department’s plans provide for the mo- 
| bilization of industry in the event of emer- 
{gency by civilians and not by military 
} personnel. There is no desire on the part 
of the General Staff or the War Depart- 
;ment to militarize industry or to control 
{industry to any extent by military per- 
| sonnel. 


| It is considered essential, however, that 
| certain members of the personnel of the 
| Army understand industry and know its 
| capacity; as well as its limitations, so as 
| to prevent a recurrence of the chaotic con- 
| ditions that prevailed after our entry into 
the World War. 


| Allied with the departmental studies of 
industrial mobilization is the work of the 
| War Policies Commission. This Commis- 
| sion was created by a joint resolution of 
|Congress and is composed of four Mem- 
bers of the Senate, rour Members of the 
House, and five Members of the Cabinet. 
The chief purpose of this Commission is 
|the promotion of peace, elimination of 
| war profits, to equalize the burdens of war 
‘and formulate general policies pertaining 
|to the armed forces of the Nation. 
| It is quite generally conceded that the 
| elimination of profits in time of war will 
be a long step toward the assurance of 
; peace. Nearly all are agreed that it is 
| unjust and unpatriotic to require one man 





of Industrial Mobilization Plan Does Not 
Contemplate Desire for War Department Control of Ac- 
tivities During Times of Hostilities 





the burden will fall with equal weight 
upon all elements of our citizenship. 

While reorganizing and modernizing the 
Army, the War Department has had 
plenty of other peace-time jobs. 

A year ago last October the canaliza- 
tion of the Ohio River was completed. 
Army Engineers spent $120,000,000 on this 
piece of work and spent it well. They 
opened up for year-round traffic a 1,000- 
mile waterway from Pittsburgh to Cairo 
and gave it a permanent nine-foot chan- 
nel. We can appreciate what this has 
meant to the industrial region of the Ohio 
when we consider that the shipments on 
the river are over 20,000,000 tons a year, 
where in 1922 it was around 6,000,000 tons. 


Other Peacetime Tasks 


|Of War Department 


The Ohio flows through the heart of 
America’s industrial region. This peace- 
time accomplishment of the War Depart- 
{ment and the Corps of Engineers has 
given this large section of the interior 
of our Nation water’ transportation 


to the Gulf. 


The Great Lakes are being improved 
for increased transportation. The Fed- 
eral Government has taken over the Illi- 
nois waterway from the State of Illinois 
and is proceeding rapidly on the work of 
| connecting the Great Lakes with the Mis- 
sissippi through the Illinois waterway and 
through the Mississippi to the Gulf. With 
this connection, Chicago, Milwaukee, Du- 


will have water transportation to the sea. 

There is now a six-foot channel up the 
| Mississippi as far as Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul. Its depth is being increased 
to nine feet. Plans for this work have 
| been completed and all installations under 
}construction up to the head of naviga- 
tion are being bullt with a nine-foot chan- 
nel in view. 


Establish Navigation 
On the Missouri 


| The Engineers are also at work on the 
establishment of reliable navigation on 
the Missouri. Eventually the Misouri will 
have a six-foot channel from the Mis- 
sissippi through Kansas City, Saint Joseph 


through the Ohio and Mississippi rivers | 


luth, and Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo | 


cerned with harbor improvements and 
waterway development on the west coast 


watershed. 

From Harbor Refuge in Alaska all the 
way south to San Diego, they are engaged 
in intensive improvement work. All the 
great harbors of the Pacific seaboard are 
receiving attention. San Francisco Har- 
bor, Los Angeles and Long Beach Har- 
bors, San Diego Harbor, and other lesser 
ports are being provided with deeper and 
wider entrance channels. 


|River Improvement 


Receives Attention 


River improvement is receiving its share 
Flood control work on the 
Sacramento River alone calls for an ex- 
penditure of approximately $18,000,000 and 


of attention. 


always has threatened life and property. 
In the north, extensive works are being 
projected for the maintenance and pro- 
tection of the forty-foot channel of the 
lumbia River. 

The improvement of numerous other 


Oregon and California will greatly lessen 


| ities to handle the rapidly growing coastal 
and international commerce on the Pacific 
Coast. 

In the execution of all this work on 
river and harbor improvements and flood 
control, the Corps of Engineers employs 
approximately 30,000 civilians and conducts 
|@ business aggregating about $100,000,000 
|annually. Right now they have 971 proj- 
;ects authorized by Congress. These in- 
;clude 50 canals and waterways and the 
flood control projects of the Mississippi 
}and its tributaries. 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, 
closed the greatest year in river develop- 





ment, as well as the greatest amount in | 
any simfar period in the history of the | 
The fiscal year ending June 30,/ 


l Nation. 
1931, will be greater, from a standpoint of 
achievement, than that of 1930. 

While on the subject of rivers and har- 
| bors, it is only just to acknowledge that 
the policy and plan which are turning our 
inland waterways into an efficient trans- 
ea system came from outside the 
War Department. As early as 1925 Her- 








as they are with projects on the Atlantic | 


SHIPPING . 





I. C. C. to Resume Taking of 
Testimony After Shippers 
Prepare Opposition 


Hearings before the Interstate Com- | 
|merce Commission upon the Post Office | 
Department’s proposal to revise parcel 


resulting from the movement of this 
mail, were deferred May 28 for an in- | 
definite period, in order that shippers 
may have sufficient time to prepare their | 
opposition to the plan. (Docket No. 24092.) | 
~The Department seeks to lower the| 
freight rates on parcel post matter for | 


increase the maximum limit for weight 
and size of parcel post packages. 

Up to this time the hearings have been 
taken up entirely with the introduction 
of evidence of officials of the Post Office 
Department in support of the Depart- 
ment’s plan, and the cross examination of 
those officials by opposing interveners. 

Among the intervening parties in the 
proceedings are the Railway Express 





post rates to cut down the postal deficit ! 


long hauls and increase the rates applica- | 
ble on short haul traffic, as well as to| 


. . AVIATION 








Hearings Deferred Southern Pacifie 
In Parcel Post Case 


Favors Railroad 
Pick-up Service 


Suggests Amendment to the 
Commerce Act to Provide 
Store-door Service With 
Motor Carriers 








Amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to provide for the store door pick-up 


| and delivery of less-than-carload freight 


by the railroads through contracts with 
trucking concerns, was recommended to 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission May 
/ 28 by brief of the Southern Pacific Com- 
|pany filed in connection with the Com- 
| mission’s investigation into the matter of 
io coordination. (Docket No. 

3 


| The railroad proposed that the term 
| “express company” as now used in the 
| act shail include any common carrier 
of property using the lines, services or 
facilities of any other common carrier 


| Agency, Inc., the American Farm Bureau | Subject to the act for the whole or any 


will protect the Sacramento and San Joa- | 
quin Valleys from the flood menace that | 


harbors, bays and rivers in Washington, | 


transportation costs and increase the facil- | 


jmonthly business review of the Federal} to die in defense of his Nation while an- 
| Reserve Bank of Dallas. The agricultural | other is profiting by war. The Secretary 
situation continued generally favorable, it| of War is Chairman of the War Policies 


was pointed out. p |Commission. That Commission recently 
The summary of business conditions in | held a long series of hearings. It has not 


the Eleventh District follows in full text: | yet reached its conclusions but expects to 


distribution of merchandise in the Elev-' at the convening of the next Congress. 
jenth Federal Reserve District was discern-) since the World War, the War Depart- 


i-le during the past month, Sales of de- | eae ; 
partment stores in larger centers were 6 | ment has been working on — 
iper cent larger than in the previous | these most vexatious problems and has 
bn and while sales were 12 per cent | {urnished the Commission with concrete 
less than a year ago in April as com- | Proposals affecting them. 

pared to 11 per cent in March, the dif-| There have been many who have objected 
ference is more than accounted for by | to the consideration of these problems at 
the fact that Easter came two weeks ear- this time, It has even been suggested 


A further slight improvement in the! pe in a position to make a definite report | 


and Omaha to Sioux City. On this proj-| bert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 
ect, work is at present concentrated ON | definitely outlined and advocated the or- 
the stretch from the Mississippi to Kansas | ganization and coordination of our wa- 
City. terways. 

This work has suffered some setbacks | The plan for taking over the Illinois 
because of low water that has prevented | waterway by the Federal Government and 
the immediate silting up of the wing| through it connecting the Mississippi sys- 


|It is 85 per cent completed and, given) belongs to Herbert Hoover. As President, 
favorable weather conditions, should be|he continues to take an active driving 
open to navigation within the coming | interest in completing these great projects. 
year. Under his direction the development of 
The upper section necessarily waits on / Our inland streams has become a national 
the completion of the lower, but the|rather than a local program. 
upper Missouri is already the scene of| Allied with the river and harbor work 
extensive preliminary work which will|0f the Army Engineers is their most re- 


dams by which the stream is confined.| tem and the Gulf with the Great Lakes, | 
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jlier this year than in 1930. |that this study at this time clearly indi- 
| Gain in Wholesale Trade 

Wholesale distribution reflected an ex- 
| pansion in April as compared to March, 





|contrary to the usual seasonal trend, and 
{comparisons with a year ago were more 
|favorable in a majority of reporting lines 
|}than in the earlier months of the year. 
| It should be borne in mind, however, that 
merchants are following the policy of buy- 
| ing for immediate needs and purchases at 


| the beginning of the season were not as | ; oe = % f — - —— 
Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 


heavy as usual; consequently, the improve- 
;ment in consumer demand has necessi- 
jtated frequent reorders from wholesale 
concerns. 
‘they were in larger volume during April 
| than in the previous month. 

| The physical condition of the agricul- 
{tural industry continued generally favor- 
|able, yet some untoward developments oc- 
curred during the past 30 days. According 
to the Department of Agriculture small 
grains are ir good condition and promise 
heavy yields. There has been sufficient 
rainfall to maintain good surface and sub- 
soil seasons in all sections of the district 
land farmers generally have made fair 
to good progress with planting opera- 
tions and the cultivation of the crops. 
|The weather, however, has been too coo! 
for the proper germination of seed and 
the growth of row crops has been re- 
| tarded. 

The record emergence of insects, to- 
gether with weather favorable to their 
| propagatian and growth, presents a po- 
tential danger to this year’s cotton crop. 
|A betterment 
|stock and their ranges occurred in prac- 
tically all sections of the district and good 
Summer grazing is practically assured. 
Grass-fat sheep are moving to the mar- 
ket in record volume and heavy move- 
ments of fat cattle are under way. The 
;market prices of livestock, however, have 
worked to lower levels. 


Decline in Deposits 

The daily average of combined net de- 
mand and time deposits of member batiks 
in this district amounted to $801,150,000 
in April, which 
$1,085,000 as compared to March and $66,- 
| 153,000 as compared to April, 1930. While 
the decline this Spring has not been as 


marked as a year ago, it has been due to | 


the fact that deposits of reserve city banks 
have increased and have tended to offset 
the withdrawals from country banks. 
Federal reserve bank loans to member 
banks increased $1,024,000 between April 
15 and May 15 and on the latter date were 
Slightly larger than a year ago. The de- 
mand for funds at reserve city banks con- 
tinued slack and the loans of these banks 
|reflected a further Sharp decline during 


|the month. The’Federal Reserve Bank of 


Dallas reduced its rediscount rate from: 


3% to 3 per cent, effective May 8. 
The valuation of building permits is- 


sued at principal cities reflected an in- | 


volume, yet it was 43 per cent below April 
1930. The production and shinee of 
cement from Texas mills again reflected a 
large increase over the previous month 
but were considerably smaller than a 
year ago. 





of American air-transport services over- 
seas, and that Congress will enact that 
or some similar measure into law at its 
next session. 

‘Thus we find ourselves upon the verge 
of exploiting a new science. Much is ex- 
pected by the enthusiastic advocates 
thereof. Much has already been proven 
| by our past experiences. Only the future 
however will determine the degree of im- 
portance, great or small, of these great 
airships. However, thanks to the far- 
sightedness of the rather small group of 
enthusiasts who have maintained this de- 
; velopment we are in our country on a 
parity at least if not in advance of any 
other country in the development 
lighter-than-air. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered May 29 before 
the Akron, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 

| merce.) 


While collections are still slow, | 


in the condition of live- | 


represents a decline of | 


crease of 34 per cent over the low March | 


of | 


; cates a lack of confidence in the peace of | 


| the future or that it actually envisions a 
future war. This, of course, is incorrect. 
Intelligence regarding and subject pertain- 
ing to the policies of the Nation is help- 
|ful. But it goes further than that. It is 
a step in the direction of peace. It in- 
sures that in any future emergency the 


| burdens of war will be equalized so far as | 


it is possible to equaiize them and that 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public May 29 a rate decision which 
is summarized as follows: 


I. & S. Docket No. 3130 and related cases. 


Proposed cancellation of carload commodity 

rates on certain articles hereinafter separately 
listed, and the application in lieu thereof, 
in most instances, of the respective classifica- 
tion bases, on interstate traffic to ana be- 
| tween points in the Southwest and Kansas- 
Missouri territory and on spent catalyzer 
from points in the Southwest to destinations 
in defined territories, and proposed cancella- 
tion of commodity rates and classification 
}exceptions on used, empty, returned carriers 
or containers, other than sheet-metal con- 
tainers, in carloads, less than carloads, or any 
| quantity, and the application in lieu thereof 
of the respective classification bases, from, 
|to, and between points in the Southwest and 
western trunk-line territory, except in so 
| far as the foregoing rates apply on traffic be- 
tween points east of the Indiana-Illinois 
! State line. not including the Chicago, Ill., dis- 
| trict, on the one hand, and points in Kansas 
and Missourt on the other, and on import, 
}export, and coastwise traffic, found justified 
or not justified, and, except as noted, various 
rate bases found reasonable, as follows: 


| 1, Proposed fifth-class rates on iron or steel 
chains, in carloads, found not justified. 
Column 35 ratés, minimum 36,000 pounds, 
found reasonable for application thereto, in 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads with 
articles in the iron and steel list. 


2. Proposed class E rates on reinforced-con- 

crete slabs, building or roofing, without glass 
| insertions, in carloads, found justified. 
3. Proposed fifth-class rates on barrel or 
}drum material, iron or steel, in carloads, 
found not justified. Column 35 rates, mini- 
mum 40,000 pounds, found reasonable for 
application thereto. 

4. ‘Proposed classification bases of rates on 


|hides, pelts, skins, inedible tallow, hide | 
| trimmings, and tails, in carloads, found not 
justified, 

; 5. Proposed fourth-class rates on davenport 


spring assemblies, in carloads, found justified. 

6. Proposed class A rates on strap spring 
; assemblies, in carloads, found not justified. 
; Column 35 rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, sub- 


| ject to rule 34, found reasonable for appli- | 


j cation thereto. 

| 7. Proposed fourth-class rates on framed 
| spring assemblies, not compressed, or com- 
| pressed to a thickness of more than 1 inch, 
jin carloads, found justified 

8. Proposed fourth-class rates on framed 
spring assemblies, compressed to a thickness 
{of not more than 1 inch, in carloads, found 
not justified. Column 35 rates, minimum 
| 36,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, found rea- 
sonable for application thereto. 

9. Proposed class A rates on cloth-pocket 
spring assemblies, compressed to 1 inch or 
less in thickness, in carloads, found justified. 

10 Proposed fourth-class rates on cloth- 
pocket spring assemblies, compressed to not 
less than one-half their normal thickness but 
exceeding 1 inch in thickness, in carloads, 
found justified. 

11. Reasonable rates and rules prescribed 
for carload mixtures of various spring assem- 
blies. 

12. Proposed class A rates on wooden 
handles, finished or in the white, in carloads, 
and proposed class B rates on wooden handles, 
jin the rough, in carloads, found not justified. 
Column 32!, rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, 


| 


}found reasonable for application to wooden 
handles, finished or in the white, excluding 
' broom handies and mop handles. No specific 
{rate bases found reasonable for wooden 
j}handles in the rough, broom handles, and 
}mop handles, but respondents excepted to 


establish rates thereon properly related to the 
rates found reasonable on other wooden 
handles 

13. Proposed fifth-class rates on spent cata- 
lyzer, in carloads, found not justified. Column 
20 rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, found rea- 


sonable for application thereto. 
14. Proposed fifth-class rates on asbestos | 
cement, in carloads, found not justified. 


Column 25 rates, minimum 40,000 pounds, 
found reasonable for application thereto 

| 15. Proposed column 32'2 rates on turpen- 
} tine and related commodities, in carloads, 
|}found not justified. Column 30 rates found 
‘reasonable for application thereto, 


increase as the lower portion nears com- | 
pletion. The 
| Mississippi and the Missouri will provide 
water transportation to the great agri- 
|cultural regions of the Northwest. 
Steady progress is being made toward 
the completion of the intercoastal canals 
system, on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
as far as Corpus Christi, Tex. Surveys 
beyond that point have been authorized. 
The Army Engineers are as much con- 
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16. Proposed column 2215 rates on rosin and 
related commodities, in carloads, found not 
justified. Column 20 rates found reasonable 
|for application thereto. 


| 17. Proposed column 70 rates on window- 
| shade cloth, in carloads, found not justified. 
|Column 50 rates, minimum 40,000 pounds, 
found reasonable for application thereto. 

18. Proposed class A rates on furniture 
| stock in tMhe white, in carloads, found not 
justified. Column 40 rates, minimum 30,000 


| for application thereto. 


19. Proposed class B rates on school-desk 
| material in the rough, in carloads, permitted 
to become effective without prejudice. 


20. Proposed classification bases of rates 
}on used, empty, returned carriers or con- 
tainers, in carloads, less than carloads, or any 
quantity, found justified, except as indicated. 
) Findings as to sheet-metal containers reserved. 

21. Suspension orders vacated with respect 
| to rates on hides, pelts, skins, Inedible tal- 
low, hide trimmings, and tails; davenport 
spring assemblies; framed spring assemblies, 
not compressed or compressed to a thickness 
|}of more than 1 inch; cloth-pocket spring as- 
| Semblies; school-desk material in the rough; 
and used, empty, returned carriers or con- 
tainers. Suspended schedules, except those 
pertaining to sheet-metal containers, ordered 
canceled with respect to the remaining arti- 
cles, without prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in accordance with the conclusions 
herein. Proceeding discontinued so far as 
it relates to the commodities embraced in 
this report. 

22, Prior report, 167 I. C. C. 119. 


Examiner’s Report 
The Interstate Cominerce Commission 
on May 28 made public an examiner's 
proposed report in a rate case, which is 
summarized as follows: 


No. 16526 and related cases.—Pacific 
Vegetable Growers and Shippers Transporta- 
tion Committee v. Southern Pacific Company. 
Rates on lettuce and other fresh or green 
vegetables, in carloads, 
Arizona to Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Iowa, and that portion of 
the United States east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio River, found 
not unreasonable, unduly prejudicia), or in 
violation of section 6. Complaints dismissed 
|; except as to issues relating to refrigeration 
charges. 


Coast 


from California and 


Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate .Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No, 24455.—Board of Trade, Dorchester, 
Mass., v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. Alleged that complainants mem- 


bers engaged in coal, 
other 


fuel oil, 
under 


marble, and 
Neponset Station, 
within a 5-mile radius of the South Station 
Boston, and as such excluded from the equal- 


business 


to them under the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Boston Wool 
Trade Association, the Director General as 


Agent, et al, 69 I. C. C. 282, 311 and that its| 


members are in actual competition with 
dealers and industries included within the 
| switching limit and located at Mount Hope 
} as in violation of section 3 of the act Ask 
for the removal of undue prejudice, and an 
order on the defendant to include all the 5- 


}mile industrial area from the South Station, | 


South of Harrison Square Station, 
No. 24456.—Bone Dry Fertilizer Company, 
Richmond, Va., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


road. Unjust, and unreasonable rates cn 


cent accomplishment, the completion of | 


completion of the upper} 


the Nicaragua Canal survey. 
|}when our military expenses are under 
| scrutiny, it is worthy of note that the 
;}money for this work was squeezed out 
|of the Regular Army appropriations. It 


| was while on this duty that the Engineer | 
|battalion was able to cooperate in the'! 


relief work incident to the recent earth- 
|quake at Managua. 


The War Department operates the 


|Panama Canal and is now constructing | 


the Alhujuela Dam on the Chagres River 


to supply additional water to make pos- | 


sible the handling of greater 


traffic 
through the Canal. 


| Several Controversial 


'Problems Solved 


| A number of probiems of a controver- | 


| Sial nature have been settled by the War 
Department during the past year. For 
|example, the Illinois waterway, giving 
| Chicago acces sto the Mississippi, could 
;not be undertaken until several compli- 
|cated legal tangles had been unsnarled 
involving the rights, privileges and interest 
of the State of Illinois in existing channels 


}and canals. A number of differences 
pounds, subject to rule 34, found reasonable | Gifferenc of 


At a time| 


ity in rates, charges, and practices guaranteed | 


| opinion and legal questions had to be ad- 
| justed before such a structure as the Hero- 
| Hackett Bridge could be built across the 


| Mississippi River at New Orleans. The 


;same is true of the plans for the great | 


bridge which is to be built over the Golden 
| Gate at San Francisco. 

The controversy regarding the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge has also been 
adjusted. Until a year ago the policy 
of the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment was unfavorable to the erection 
of any bridge structure north of what is 
known as Hunter’s Point. It was the 
contention of both Departments that the 
| Tequirements of national defense had not 
been given due consideration by the in- 
terests proposing the erection of the trans- 
bay bridge. 

In the Fall of 1929 the President of the 
| United States and the Governor of Cali- 
| fornia appointed a Commission known as 
the Hoover-Young-San Francisco Bay 
Bridge Commission, to study the proposi- 
tion from all angles. The Commission in- 
cluded among its members officers of the 
| Engineer Corps and of the Navy and after 
giving full consideration to the rights of 
commercial navigation and the needs of 
national defense, recommended the ap- 
proval of the bridge, specifying certain 
clearances. The Interests of national de- 
fense, as well as maritime and commer- 
| cial interests, have been safeguarded, and 
the construction can now proceed as a 
| benefit to all and a hindrance to none. 

I mention these bridge projects because 
{the problems connected with them have 
‘been settled during the last year and their 
problems, such as clearances, obstruction 
to navigation, and unreasonable interfer- 
ence with other transportation facilities 
are typical of the problems connected 
with the scores of similar, though some- 
what smaller, structures which require the 
War Department's approval and supervi- 
sion in their construction. 


Change in Harbor Lines 


At Port of New York 


Then there was the matter of the modi- 
fication of the established harbor lines 
along the Hudson River, at the port of 
New York. This was a most controver- 
|sial problem. 

New York and New Jersey wanted to 
build thousand - foot piers out into the 
Hudson River on opposite sides of the 
stream. This would have been imprac- 
ticable, as it would have constricted the 
channel. It was the War Department's 
; responsibility to keep a sufficient channel 


shipments of burned lime, from Martinsburg, open. Matters had been deadlocked for 
W. Va., to points in Virginia and unduly pre- 29 years. After personal inspection and 
ferential of competitors at other points in conference between the Secretary of War, 
Vasgiaw ae rene and desist order, and the officials of the cities of New York 
an reparation o . . " 7 ity > 

No, 24457..-Minneapolis Bridge Company, and Newark and Jersey City, and the 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. Great Northern Rail- States interested, there were evolved modi- 
way. Against rate of $1.82 per net ton on fications of the separate proposals of these 
‘earload shipments of soft coal screenings. 


from Superior, Wis., to Anoka, Minn., extent 
J gxceeded published rate of $1.65 to Minne- 


apolis to which Anoka is intermediate. Ask | 


for reparation, 


authorities which found favor with all 
of them. 

| The result was a compromise that per- 
imits the building of piers that will ac- 


) Association, and the National Association 
of Business Mail Users. 


During the interim before the next hear- 
jing, the date of which has not yet been 
|set, the intervensr will make a study of| 
the Department’s cost ascertainment sys- | 
tem, and will send questionnaires to indi- | 
vidual shippers to determine their views 
upon the effect of the proposed parcel 
post changes. \ 


On June 9, however, hearings will be| 
opened before the Commission on that} 
angle of the Department’s plan involved | 
|in increasing the maximum limits of | 
weight and s'-e of parcel post packages. | 
This proposal, according to the Express | 
| Company, threatens seriously to injure the | 
express business of the country. 


commodate liners of the 1,000-foot class. 
This is accomplished by the so-called | 
“staggered plan.” That is, New Jersey 
will build short piers opposite New York’s 
long piers, and New York will build short 
piers opposite New Jersey’s long piers. 
This gives both the desired long piers, 
and still maintains the usual and neces- 
sary width of channel. The construction 
that this permits by New York and New | 
Jersey, by railroads and shipping compa- 
nies, and individuals, amounts to no less | 
than $75,000,000. Much of this work has 
been commenced since the decision. 


Construction Begun 
On Many Projects 


Controversies that have accumulated 
| over a quarter of a century involving wa- 
terways, flood control projects, bridges and 
| piers have been settled by the War De- 
partment during the past year. These set- 
tlements were made for the purpose of 
permitting construction of these great 
projects to proceed at once as one of the 
aids to relieve unemployment and to as- 


|ment program. The decisions rendered 
by the War Department 
States, muncipalities, corporations and in- 
dividuals to begin, when they are ready, 
the construction of projects involving the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 





| for housing construction and for water- 
| Ways, the Department, at the direction 
| of the President, requested and obtained 
| two emergency appropriations in order to 
employ aS many men as possible during 
the depression. These two emergency ap- 
propriations, one for $12,500,000, another 
for $22,500,000, enabled the Department 
to keep several thousand additional men 
at work. 


The Bureau of Insular Affairs is a part 
of the War Department. The War De- 
partment is the contact between the 
| United States Government and the 15,- 
| 000,000 inhabitants of Porto Rico and the 
} Philippine Islands. 


Panama Canal Zone. 


Our insular possessions have presented 
many perplexing problems during the last 
year. 
been largely economic, growing out of the 

1928 hurricane and the effect of the world- 
| wide depression. The Secretary of War is 

Chairman of the Porto Rican Hurricane 
Relief Commission. Under the construc- 
tive leadership of Governor 
with the aid so liberally given by the 
United States, Porto Rico is making slow 
| but steady progress toward recovery. 

| The Philippine Islands have a popula- | 
|tion of approximately 13,000,000 people. 
They are separated from us by half the 
|span of the globe. The people are intel- 
| ligent and industrious and form a distinct 
racial unit. They have free trade with 
the United States and enjoy many other 
benefits by reason of their relation to 
the United States. The result is that they 
have made greater progress toward higher 
political, economical and _ educational 
standards, during the 30 years that they 
have been under the flag of the United 
States, than any other people in their 
hemisphere. The preservation and contin- 
uance of this progress is the earnest con- 
cern of all interested parties. 





Commerce Sought 
For Inland Streams 


The War Department conducts the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, which was 
organized by the direction of Congress 
to experiment in the building of craft to 
navigate our inland streams and to con- 
duct a transportation system. Its pur- 
pose is to put commerce back on the rivers. 
This Corporation is organized for experi- 
mental purposes. The craft designed by 
|it have been successful in navigating the 
rivers. 


When the Corporation has seryed its 
purpose of restoring commerce to the in- 
land streams, its assets will be for sale, as 
the Government does not intend to re- 
main permanently in the transportation 
business in competition with private en- 
terprise. 

The Secretary of War is a member of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board and’ 
has devoted much time in an effort to 
ameliorate the present difficulties of the 
petroleum industry. 


The Secretary of War is alse president 
of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission which, under the direction of Con- 
gress, is purchasing timbered lands 
throughout the Nation for national forest 
reservations. | 


| system 


Accumulation of 
Civilian Activities 

On the request of the President, the last 
session of the Congress enacted a law 
creating a Federal Power Commission 
This relieved the Secretary of War of 
membership on the former Federal Power 
Commission, but the War Department still 
has charge of the power plant and nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals on the Tennes- 
see River. 

These plants were constructed as a war- 
time measure, but the progress in the 
scientific methods for producing nitrogen 
has rendered these plants no longer neces- 
sary for national defense purposes. Nitro- 
gen can now be purchased in abundance 

}and at much less cost than it can be 


| sist in the President’s internal improve- | 


have enabled | 


The War Department also governs the | 


The problems of Porto Rico have} 


Roosevelt, | 


| activities that are growing and 


{surplus property 


| artificial or temporary methods. 
tional economic policies are necessary and _ 
in this democracy economic recovery can- . 


part of the transportation service, and 
| that “express companies” may provide in 
their tariffs for the store-door, pick up 
and delivery of freight in the territory 
served by the common carrier over which 
they may operate. 

Territories to Be Limited 

It was further recommended that a 
proviso be included in the amendment to 
the act that .“no express company en- 
gaged in such store-door pick up and 
delivery of freight shall extend its serv- 
ice beyond the territory to be specified 
in its tariffs served by the common car- 
riers over which it may operate, or be- 
yond reasonable zones to be specified in 
its tariffs surrounding the stations or 


| terminals of such common carrier, with- 


out a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity from the Commission.” 

_The American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion also filed a brief with the Commis- 
sion urging regulation of motor bus and 
truck operation on the public highways. . 

“The primary interest that the electric 
rail carriers have in this matter,” said 
the brief, “is to secuse a fair regulatory 
measure in all States and the Nation un- 
der which highway transportation will as- 
sume and occupy its proper economic 
position in the transportation field. 

Individualized Service 

“Electric railways are suffering not only 
from rapidly changing transportation 
habits whereby individualized transporta- 
tion is superseding mass transportation, 
both in passengers and property, but are 
also being greatly harmed because of the 
unsound and uneconomic basis upon which 
a large part of our carrier-for-hire trans- 
portation is being conducted. 

“It is not the thought of the electric 
railway industry that electric railways 
must be protected against the competi- 
tion of a new transportation facility. 
What this industry desires to emphasize 
is the fact that the present economics 
of this new transportation facility are 
unsqund and destructive and not in the 
public interest, and to urge the necessity 
of placing its economic foundation on a 
proper basis, and whenever that is done, 
if the electric railways are unable to com- 
; pete they must give way.” 





In addition to the usual expenditures | Highway Maintenance 


The Electric Railway Association also 
recommended that the motor carriers, 
both truck and bus, should in addition to 
paying gasoline and license taxes as are 
paid by other highway carriers, pay also 
a excess of road construction costs 
due solely on account of use by heavy 
| vehicles; any excess of road maintenance 
ee due solely on account of the use 
of heavy vehicles; any governmental ex- 
{pense incurred solely on account of such 
| carrier; all costs caused* by protecting 
|customers and the public against injuries 
|and property damage on account of their 
| operation; a reasonable return on invested 
| capital.” 
The other recommendations of the 
| Southern Pacific Company in connection 
| with regulation of motor bus and truck 
operations, were similar to those expressed 
by the American Railway Association in 
its brief filed with the Commission May 
27 and published in the issue of May 28. 


produced by the equipment at Muscle 
Shoals. 

In peace time the War Department ac- 
cumulates a great many civil functions. 
It now has an accumulation of civilian 
in all 


probability will, upon proper reorganiza-. 


tion of the Depariments of the Govern- 
ment, be transferred to civilian departe 
ments. 

The War Department is ever mindful 
that it is an instrument of the people. 
It is alert to serve their interest where- 
ever it can. It shares the burden in 
America’s part in the world-wide economie 
depression. The Secretary of War was 
appointed by the President as one of the 


Committee to assist in relieving unemploy-* 


ment. The War Department has availed 
itself of the opportunity to serve in soften- 
ing the economic hardships and relieving 
need. 


As soon aS unemployment appeared, or- 


| ders were issued that jobs on public works 


under the Department’s control should be 
spread as far as possible. Military hous- 
ing construction and work on rivers and 
harbors were accelerated. As early as 
June 1, 1930, the Department took a defi- 
nite stand for the retention of the Amer- 
ican standard of living by ordering that 
wages paid to its civilian employes should 
be maintained at predepression levels. 

During the drought, military property, 
including water transportation facilities, 
were made available wherever possible. 
Last Winter the Department ordered its 
in cots, blankets and 
clothing to be made available to relief 
agencies for the benefit of those citizens 
who were in distress. There was no legal 
authority for such use of Government 
property. 


Recovery Hinges on 


Individual Effort 


Our present economic hardships origi- 
nated in large measure in a worldwide 
depression and cannot be overcome by 
Sound na- 


not be accomplished by Government flat 
or artificial methods, however temporary 


| helpful they may be. 


Under our form of government and our 
of economics, recovery must be 
made by the initiative and the courage 
and the intelligent activity of the indi- 
vidual citizen. No plan or policy, however 
wise it may be, can succeed without 
the courageous and earnest support of the 
citizenship. 

In closing I am glad to be able to say 
that the United States Army, including 
the Air Corps and the civilian components, 
during this Administration, has achieved 
its greatest peace-time efficiency. The 
Army is better organized, better trained, 
better equipped, better housed, and bete 
ter officered than ever before in peace. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of 
an address delivered May 30 in the 

National Radio Forum, sponsored by 

the Washington Star. over associated 

stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 

System.) 
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Industrial Gains | 


FEDERAL BANKING 











Noted for April | 
In First District 


Reached Higher Level Than | 


In Any Month Since July, 
1930, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston Reports | 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Business ac- 


tivity in the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict showed further improvement during | 
April 
reached a higher level than in any month | 
since July, 1930, according to the monthly | 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, which has just been made public. 


as compared with March andj 


: tae | 
The summary of business conditions in 


the district during April follows in full 
text: 


Further improvement of slightly more | 
than seasonal nature took place in the, 


level of New England business activity in 


April as compared with March, and al- | 
though there has not been a sharp re- 
covery from the low point reached in De-| 
cember, nevertheless, a distinct increase 
occurred during the first four months of | 
this year. As a result, the aggregate level | 
of industrial activity in this district was 
higher in April than in any month since | 
July, 1930, but substantially below the | 
average month of the past five years. 


Improvement Evident 


An improvement has been evident in 
many lines of activity, but one important 
industry,.building, has failed to gain dur- 
ing recent months. In April the total 
value of building contracts, awarded in 
New England was approximately 30 per 
cent less than in the corresponding month 
@ year ago, and was also considerably 
lower than in March. When allowances 
for customary seasonal changes had been 
made, there was practically no variation 
in the volume (square feet) of residential 
construction during the first four months, 
but that of commercial and industrial 
building declined in April to a new low 
level. 

The textile industry i9 this district has 
shown a gradual improvement month by 
month since the first of ‘he year, and in| 
April the amount of raw cotton consumed 
was larger than in any month since April, 
1930; wool consumption by New England | 
mills was greater than in any month since | 
October, 1929. On the other hand, ail | 
machinery activity declined materially be- | 
tween March and April, and in the latter | 
month was at about the same level which 
prevailed during April a year ago. ef 

New England boot and shoe production | 
in April was about 4 per cent larger than | 
in the corresponding month: last year. | 
Although the production of boots and | 
Shoes was considerably less in January | 
this year than in the corresponding month | 
of 1930, increases during the following | 
three months of this year about offset the | 
January decline. 

Increase in Wage-earners 


According to the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, there was 


an increase of four-tenths of 1 per cent! 


in the number of wage-earners employed 
in more than 1,000 representative manu- 
facturing establishments in Massachusetts 
during Ayril as compared with March but 
aggregafe weekly e nings declined 1.5 per 
cent, afd average weekly earning per per- 
son eriployed decreased 1.9 per cent. Call 
for workers at three public employment 
offices in Massachusetts during April in- 
creased from March by less than the 


»vsual seasonal change. 


The fact that total value of sales of 
more than 100 reporting New England re- 
tail stores in April had fallen below the 
value for that month a year ago by only 
about 6% per cent while sales for the first 
four months this year were about 5 per 
cent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1930, would seem to indicate that at 
least as much merchandise has been dis- 
tributed to consumers as at any previous 
time. Retail prices are reported to have 
declined considerably during the past year. 


Economic Situation 
Improves In South 








Atlanta Reserve Bank Reports 
Progress for Month 


ATLANTA, GA., May 29.—Further seasonal 
gains were made in April in the volume 
of trade and most phases of industrial 
activity in the Sixth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, but there was a further decline in 
loans and discounts by weekly reporting 
member banks and in discounts by the 
Fedegal reserve bank, according to the 
monfhly review of the Federal Reserve 
Benk of Atlanta just issued. The district 
summary follows in full text: 

Following an increase of about 26 per 
cent in March over February, department 
store sales registered a further gain of 8 
per cent in April, but were 10.2 per cent 
less than in April last year. For the first 
four months of 1931 the decrease, com- 
pared with that part of 1930, also averages 
10.2 per cent. Wholesale trade increased 
0.2 per cent in April over March, but was 
21 per cent less than in April a year ago. 

Total building permits issued during 
April at 20 reporting cities were more than 
double those in March, due to some large 
permits issued at New Orleans and Nash- 
ville, and for the first time in more than 
two years were greater than for the cor- 
responding month a year ago. Residen- 
tial contracts awarded in the district in- 
creased 24 per cent over March, but the 
total of all contract awards declined 28.5 
per cent. For the first four months of 


1931 contract awards have been 12.9 per | 


cént smaller than in that part of 1930. 

Consumption of cotton in the United 
States was 3.7 per cent greater than in 
March, and 4.4 per cent less than in April 
@ year ago. Consumption in Georgia in- 
creased 6.2 per cent, and in Alabama 3.6 
per cent, over March, and in Georgia was 
5.4 per cent, and in Alabama 3.3 per cent, 
less than a year ago. Productior by re- 
porting cloth and yarn mills also increased 
further in April. 

Production of pig iron in Alabama in- 
creased 7.8 per cent, and the daily aver- 
> output increased 11.4 per cent, over 

arch, but was 20.3 per cent less than in 
April last year. Output of coal declined 
sfasonally, and was less than a year ago. 

“Veather conditions have afforded am- 
ple opportunity for farm work, but tem- 
peratures have averaged lower than usual 
and this has delayed germination of seed 
and growth of planted crops. 

Discounts by the Federal reserve bank 
declined slightly between April 8 and May 
13, but holdings of purchased bills and 
securities increased. A further decline in 
loans by weekly reporting member banks 
during this five-week period was only 
partly offset by an increase in invest- 
ments. Borrowings by these banks from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta con- 
tinued at a low level. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton. Bank Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Ash Creek State Bank, 
= _™ and State Bank of Hector, Hector, 
closed. 





‘from the taxes provided for in said clause 


_15, 1946, in whole or in part, at par and 


. eral reserve banks, as fiscal agents of the 





As of May 29 


New York, May 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Is Irregular in 


suan the provisions of sectio ; ; 
522" ‘ine Tariff. Act of 1922. dealing with Legislature, will be received by Governor | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the Conley until Wednesday, June 3, at 1 
purpose of the assessment and collection o'clock. 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies aré as shown below: 


Richmond Region 


Monthly Report By Reserve 


Austeid (GCRLNAG) 22... cccceccccee 14.0485 - ; - & ; = 
ooo, “eer... oo Banks Finds Some Lines 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... -7188 






Czechoslovakia (krone) Follow Seasonal Trends 


Denmark (krone) 781: T 

England (pound) ‘4687 And Others Unseasonal 
Sealer Sean ok eal ’ 

Trance (ffANC) ....-ssceccscced d ale 

Germany (reichsmark) ............ 23.7473 | _RicHMOND, Va., May 29.—Business in the 
Greece (drachma) Fifth Federal Reserve District showed 
ae din conflicting tendencies in April and the} 
Netherlands (guilde! first: half of May, developments in some 


Norway (krone) .. lines of trade following seasonal trends 


— A a while in others unseasona! results were 
ortuga (escudo) e ney, - 4 * 
Rumania (eu) noted, the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich 


mond declares in its monthly review. The 


Spain (peseta) 4 : 7 . 
district summary of business follows in 


Sweden (krona) 









deposits increasing, but loans by the same 
banks decreased, contrary to custom 
this time of year, when credit for crop 
| planting is needed. The.volume of both 
reserve bank and member bank credit out- | 


Treasury to Float 
Bond Issue Totaling | s'tisi ithe Gain ine lant yea 


: | Bank Deposits Higher 
$00 Million Dollars 


On the other hand, bank deposits are 

higher than those of May, 1930, increased | 
Plans to Issue Securities 
Bearing 3 1-8 Interest and 


time deposits more than offsetting a mod- | 
erate decline in demand deposits. Debits | 
Maturing in 1949 Are 
Announced 





Switzerland (franc) .....seeeeeeees 19.3436 | full text: } $328,000 chiefly from Latin-American 
ke Rone ‘aeter) thet etre eeeneees on'nake Business activity in all lines, whether;countries. There were no exports and 
China (Shanghai tael) ..........22 28/6250 showing seasonal progress or retrogres- there was no net change in gold ear- 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... 20.7812 Sion or not, was on a lower level than in| marked for foreign account. 
ayy (Yuan dolarl) ......... a) ines ;other recent years. At the Federal Re- -—— 
Ndia (TUpPeE) .....+...eee 085 serve Bank of Richmond the volume of 
Japan (yen) ...... 49.3665 | naa: > " _ 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0203 Tediscounts failed to show a normal sea- Pp r h f St Kk 
Canada (dollar) 99.9570 |SOnal increase last month, and at the urchase OF SOc 
gibe (DONO) v.60 ees middle of May only seven of 53 of. the 5 x 
ORIOD (POSO) .. +. «+e as district's largest member banks were bor- I T ll ¢ 
Greentins — gold) ., iit rowing at tes reserve bank | n ro cy oncern 
az (m BD sicviespesas .156: ; : : - . 
GUS: (DENG). os riacsvecsicecs 12.0761 Deposits in reporting member banks in- ene e 
WRG (POND) aac cocssccccccsccens 56.2500 | creased between the middle of April and B t hit Q) tl 
ee se eensecvcesoereere 38.0000 the middle of May, both demand and time | y I 7 utime 


at 


weeks ended May 13 showed a moderate 
seasonal reduction. in comparison with | 
debits in the four weeks ended April 15, 
1931, but were materially lower than ag-| 
gregate debits in the four weeks ended! 
May 14 last year. However, lower price 
levels this year partly account for the de- 
cline in 1932 debits figures. | 

The commercial failure statistics for 
April in the Fifth District made about the 


worst showing for any ApmMl on record, | 
tional income taxes, commonly known as | ajthough the district record in liabilities 


surtaxes, and excess-profits and war-| involved in April failures compared more 
profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed | fayorably with April, 1930, figures than 
by the United States, upon the income or the national liability figures. Employment 
profits of individuals, partnerships, asso- conditions last month showed less than 
ciations, or corporations. seasonal improvement, and the fact that 
The interest on an amount of bonds the large number of people who are out 
and certificdtes ‘but not including any of employment or who are working only 
certificates of indebtedness issued after part time are unable to make their usual 
June 17, 1929, because they were on that purchases is an influence in the lower 
date made exempt from all taxation ex-' level in all lines of trade. 
cept estate and inheritance taxes) au- Bituminous coal production in April de- 
thorized by the act approved Sept. 24,| clined materially from March production 
1917, as amended, the principal of which | and was much below production in April, 
does not exceed in the aggregate $5,000,' 1930. The textile industry in the United 
owned by any individual, partnership, as- | States made furthef progress in April 
sociation, or corporation, shall be exempt) over March, but Fifth District mills did 
not keep pace with the rest of the coun- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


taxing authority, except (a) estate or in- 
heritance taxes, and (b) graduated addi- 


(b) above. try. South Carolina and Virginia mills 
About $589,000,000 of Treasury certifi- increased their cotton consumption in 
cates of indebtedness and about $90,000,- April over March, but consumption last 


month in North Carolina mills fell far 
behind that of the earlier month. 
Cotton Prices Down 

Cotton prices in April and May ruled 
lower than in the preceding two months 
or the same time last year, declining on 
May 15 to the lowest figure since the 
World War. Department store sales in 
April averaged 8.2 per cent less in dollar 
amount than sales in April, 1930, but a 
considerable part of the decline was due 
to the earlier Easter date this year, which 
threw a large part of the special buying 
into March. 

Total sales during the first four months 
of 1931 averaged only 2.7 per cent less 
than sales in the first four months of 
1930, a very favorable comparison in view 
of the price changes during the year, prac- 
tically all of which changes were down- 
ward. Wholesale trade in five leading 
lines was in considerable less volume in 
April, 1931, thah in April, 1930, but gro- 
ceries, dry goods and hardware showed 
increased sales in comparison with March 
sales. 

All five lines report lower sales for the 
first four months this year than sales in 
the corresponding period last year. Al- 
though the outlook for good prices fo1 
agricultural products this year is not good 
at present, weather and soil conditions are 
quite favorable for large yields of most 
of the crops grown in the Fifth Reserve 
District. The supply of moisture in the 
ground, which was badly depleted by the 
record drought of last Summer and Fall, 
has been restored by frequent rains in 
April and May ,and early crops are mak- 
ing good progress. 

On the whole, grain prospects in the 
district are good, and farmers appear to 
be planting considerably more tood and 
feed crops this season, in an attempt to 
make themselves more nearly independent 
of their money crops. Farming expenses 
are also being held to the lowest possible 
levels this Spring. 


000 in interest payments on the public 
debt become due and payable on June 15, 
1931. 


Text of Circular 


The text of the official circular follows: 

The Secretary of the Tregsury invites 
subscriptions, at par and accfued interest, 
from the people of the United States, for 
3's per cent Treasury bonds of 1946-1949, 
of an issue of gold bonds of the United 
States authorized by the act of Congress 
approved Sept. 24, 1917, as amended. The+ 
amount of the offering will be $800,000,000, 
or thereabouts. 

The bonds will be dated June 15, 1931, 
and will bear interest from that date at 
the rate of 3's per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually, on Dec. 15, 1931, and 
thereafter on June 15 and Dec. 15 in each 
year until the principal amount becomes 
payable. The bonds will mature June 15, 
1949, but may be redeemed at the option 
of the United States on and after June 


accrued interest, on any interest day or 
days, on four months’ notice of redemp- 
tion given in such manner as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

In case of partial redemption the bonds 
to be redeemed will be determined by such 
method as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. From the date 
of redemption designated in any such no- 
| tice, interest on the bonds called for re- 
demption shall cease. The principal and 
interest of the bonds will be payable in 
United States gold coin of the present 
standard of value. 

Denominations Specified 

Bearer bonds with interest coupons at- 
tached will be issued in denominations of 
| $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, and 
| $100,000. Bonds registered as. to principal 
and interest will be issued in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $50,000, and $100,000. Provision wil) 
be made for the interchange of bonds of 
different denominations and of coupon 
and registered bonds and for the transfer 
of registered bonds, without chdrge by the 
United States, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The bonds shall be exempt, both as to 
principal and interest, from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 





Trade Conditions Abroad 


Shown in Weekly Survey 
[Continued from Page 5.) 

and leading newspapers. During the first 

quarter of 1931 sates of foreign drafts by 

the Banco Central exceeded the bank’s 


cent or at any 


‘Reserve Bank Issues 


report 


had acquired 


Electric Company. 





West Virginia Invites 
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| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Trade Situation 


Bids for Road Bonds 


CuarLeston, W. Va., May 29.—Bids for 


| $5,000,000 of State road bonds, part of an 
issue of $15,000,000 authorized by the 1930 


The bonds will bear interest at 42 per 


lesser 





rate which is a} 
multiple of one-fourth of 1 per cent 
which may be named by the bidder. 
part of the issue may bear one rate and 
a part a different rate but not more than 
two rates will be considered in any one 
bid, according to Governor Conley’s an- | 
{nouncement. 


A 


Report on Gold Imports 
New York, N. Y., May 29.—The gold 


Transcript of Testimony 
Federal Inquiry Relates 
To Activity of Company 


In Washington, D. C. 


Publication of excerpts from 


to individual accounts figures for four|* 8¢cTipt of testimony May 19 by A. E. 
accountant of the Federal 


Lundvall, 
Trade Commission, appeari 
witness in 


ng as 


tran- 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
|New York for the week ended May 27, 
shows total imports of $20,328,000 com- 
prising $20,000,000 from Argentina .and | 


at May 19 the members of the New York 


the Commission's investi- 


gation of financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was concluded in the 


issue of May 29. Mr. 


Lundvall re- 


sumed the stand May 20 and testified 


as follows: 


Q. Mr. Lundvall, just before adjourn- reral Reserve Bank of New York reduced | 
ment last night we were discussing the | its rediscount rate from 2 to 1% per cent! 
acquisition by the North American Com-|0" May 8, the lowest reserve bank rate | 
pany of stock in the Washington Ratiway { ever established in this country, and nine 
& Electric Company. 
look at page 75 of your report. 
you will agree that it appears by the ta- 
ble at page 75 that by the end of the| 
Kear 1928 the North American Company | 
53,657.75 shares of the com- 
mon stock of the Washington Railway 
That had all been ac- 
quired for cash, and the total cash pai 
for that number of shares was $8,008,026, | 
which 
“oo year 1929 the North American | funds received by the commercial banks 
Company acquired common stock of the} 
Washington Railway & Electric Company | 
in exchange for North American Company | 
stock, did it not? 
Q. The total number of shares so ob- 
tained was 6,425.75, which shares are car- 
ried on the books of the North American 
Company at a ledger value of $4,064,054, 
which makes an average of $632.05 per 
share? 
Q. The average cost to the North Amer- 
ican Company of all of these shares, both 
those purchased for cash and those bought 
by exchange, according to the books of 
the North American Company, was $194.65 
per share? 


$143.88 


averaged 


per 


A. Yes, sir. 


A. Correct. 


A. Yes, sir. 


share? 


Stock in Electric Carrier 


Q. I want to ask you more particularly, 


I wish you would 
I think | 


& | Serve Bank of New York. 


A. | 


d bill holdings declined with unusual ra-| 





Money Rates Continued Decline, | 
Says New York Reserve Bank 


Monthly Review Indicates Acceptance Rates| 
| Led Reduction During May i 





New York, N. Y., May 29.—A continua- | country veg cing during May, however, 
i : ed by j and, except for the advance in the high- 
“ey = the cociine an ee a ae | grade issues, the bond market showed no} 
e decline in acceptance rates, |material improvement. Under present 
principal event in the money market dur-' conditions banks generally tend to limit 
ing the past month, according to the re- jthe employment of their funds as far as 
| view of the money market in May_ just | possible to call loans or bills or the highest 
made public by the Federal Reserve Bank | grade investments. 
of New York. Reductions in rates of in-| ‘he only noticeable effect of the reduc- 
terest on deposits by commercial banks | tion in deposit rates by New York banks 
jand in the rediscount rates of reserve | was a tendency for out-of-town banks and 
banks were noted by the New York bank. | other depositors to employ their funds 
The summary of the money market in| more largely in the call loan market. The 
May issued by the Federal Reserve Bank | Stock Exchange call loan rate was main- 
|of New York follows in full text: tained at 1% per cent, except on two days 
The principal occurrence of the past |in the early part of the month, and, after 
|month in the money market has been a/| deducting the commission charged by the 
|continuation of the decline in money | New York banks, a net yield of 1 per cent 
|rates which started late in April. The | was thus obtainable on call loans by out- 
| decline was led by acceptance rates, which | of-town banks and other lenders, as com- 
jreached the lowest levels since the bill | pared with one-half per cent on deposits. 
|market was established in this country,| During the two weeks ended May 27, | 
land carried all of the other principal|the balances of out-of-town banks with 
rates in the New York money market ex- |New York banks were reduced $108,000,- | 
cept call loan rates to new low levels for | 000, while their loans to brokers increased | 
many years. $48,000,000. Similarly, although total | 
There has been also a marked tendency | brokers’ loans placed by reporting New) 
on the part of commercial banks in va-| York City member banks declined $97,- 
rious parts of the country to reduce their | 000,000 during this period, the loans placed | 
rates of interest om deposits, in view of | by these banks for customers other than 
the lower rates of return that are noW | out-of-town banks increased $24,000,000. 
obtainable on their invested funds. Of} The result was that $169,000,000 of the 
New York banks’ own brokers’ loans were 
retired. 


. Weekly reports from member banks in 
| the principal cities throughout the coun- 
| try indicated much the same tendencies 
in member bank credit in May as in the 
preceding months. Due in part to the 


——— 





| 


| Clearing House Association reduced the 
interest rate on all domestic demand de- | 
posits, except the deposits made by sav- 
ings banks from 1 to *') per cent, and 
also lowered the rates paid on some 
classes of time deposits. There were also 
frequent reports during the month of re- 
ductions or proposed reductions in the in- 
terest rates paid by the banks in other lo- 
calities. 


on securities made by the reporting banks 
declined further to the lowest levels in 
two and one-half years, and the other 
loans of these banks were reduced to the 
smallest volume since 1924. The con- 
tinued disbursement of funds by the 
United States Treasury, largely through 
loans to veterans, tended to increase pri- 
vate deposits and to offset the shrinkage 
of deposits in these banks incident to the 
continued liquidation of loans. 


Rediscount Rates 


Generally Reduced 


The rediscount rates of the reserve 
banks also have been rather generally re- 
‘duced during the past month. The Fed-| 


in the discount market was the further 
| decline in bill rates, as the result of which 
|unendorsed bills were offered by dealers 
jin the latter part of the month at seven- 
jeighths per cent for 30 to 90 day maturi- 
ties, 1 per cent for four months, and 1% 
per cent for five and six months. These 
rates show net declines during the month 
of three-eighths of 1 per cent for the ma- 
turities up to 120 days and of one-fourth 
|of 1 per cent for the longer bills. 

| In the first week of May, the require- 
;}ments of New York City banks for funds 
| resulted in the offering of larger amounts 
| of bills to the dealers and to the reserve 


of the other reserve banks made reduc- 
tions in their rediscount rates during the 
month. 

The decline in market rates for accept- 
ances accompanied successive reductions | 
|in the buying rates of the Federal Re-| 
During th®! 
early months of this year reserve bank | 


pidity, and the volume in February and 
March was:much smaller than in previ- 
;Ous years. This was due to the fact that 


through the retirement of currency from 
circulation and through gold imports were 
used directly or indirectly to retire Fed- 
} eral reserve credit. 

| Member bank indebtedness at the re- 
|serve banks was largely repaid, and most 
of the new bills that were created were 
| retained by the member banks, so that the | 
amount of bills offered to the reserve 
banks was not sufficient to offset matu- 
rities, except in occasional periods of 
slightly firmer conditions in the money 
market. Consequently, maturities of bills 
from the reserve bank portfolios tended 
to absorb much of the surplus funds in| 
the money market soon after they ap- 
peared and the supply of funds avail- 
able for other purposes in member 
banks was not materially increased 


| during the next week, dealers’ portfolios 
|remained nearly constant at a substanfial 
figure for the balance of the month, and, 
on the whole, conditions in the bill mar- 
ket were rather quiet. The biil holdings 
of the Federal reserve banks tended down- 
ward after the increase in the first week 
of the month, but they remained at a 
level well above the February and March 
low points, whereas during the corre- 
sponding months of 1930 and 1929 reserve 
bank bill portfolios were declining. 


| $1,422,000,000. and during the same pe- 
riod the amount of bills héld as invest- 
ments by the group of accepting institu- 


STATE BANKING 


shifting of funds noted above, the loans | 


During May the principal development | 


|bank. Following a further slight increase | 


The amount of acceptances outstanding 
| was reduced $45,000,000 during April to 


however, about the 6,425 shares of Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company com- 
mon stock which the North American 
Company got in the year 1929. First fo 
all, I understand that of the 6,425 shares 
so obtained by the North American Com- 
pany certain of them were obtained by 
exchanging North American Company 
stock for Washington Railway & Electric 
Company stock at the rate of five shares | 


either by the seasonal retirement of cur- 
rency or by the flow of gold from other 
countries. 

The recent reductions in Federal reserve 


| buying rates for bills have not been fol- 


lowed by any large increase in the bill) 


holdings of the reserve banks, but access 


|reserve holdings rose meanwhile by a net | 


to Federal reserve credit has been facili- | I 
sonal decline so far in 1931. 


tated somewhat, and bills have been of- 
fered to the reserve banks a little more 


tions reporting to the American Accept- 
ance Council deelined $62,000,000. Federal 


amount of $39,000,000. Outstandings on 
April 30 were slightly higher than on the 
corresponding date of 1930, the first year- 
to-year increase to be shown since Sep- 
tember, due to a comparatively slight sea- 


Open market quotations for prime com- 


of North American Company stock for | {te¢ly when funds have been needed in| mercial paper declined during May—first 
one of Washington Railway & Electric | money market. . os 6 Der cent, and then to a range of 
Company stock? A. That is right. Accompanying the general decline in|2-2's per cent. Investment demand for 

Q. That exchange in certain instances MONeY rates, the prices of the highest- the best grade of paper continued rather 


was made by The North American Com- 
pany direct with the stockholders of the 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was true of all of the stock 
so obtained in that year except 2,985.75 
shares which The North American Com- 
pany got through the Edison Securities 
Corporation, its wholly owned subsidiary? 
A. That is right. 

Q. As to the shares which The North 
American Company obtained by exchange 
but did not obtain through the Edison 
Securities Corporation, those shares, as 
we have already seen, were obtained by 
exchanging five shares of North Ameri- 
can common for one share of Washington 


Railway and Electric? A. Yes, sir, 
Q. At what figure per share was the REASURY TATEMENT 
stock so obtained recorded? A. At $375 s 8 


per share. 
Method of Computation 
Q. How was that figure of $375 a share 
arrived at? A. Through placing a value 
of $75 per share on’ the North American 
Company common stock issued in ex- 


grade bonds tended to advance gradually 
during most of the month. The average 
price of United States Government bonds 
advanced to the highest level reached at 
any time since the war, and high-grade 
municipal and corporation bonds rose 
gradually. There was also a moderate 


strengthening of several Of the principal | | 
|outstandings of only $307,000,000 were re- 


European exchanges at New York during 
May, apparently reflecting the withdrawal 
of foreign funds from this market, or an 


increase in the amount of domestic funds | 


employed abroad, or both. 


No tendency for funds to be withdrawn | cent 


active and widespread, and although the 
inducement of lower rates brought a cer- 
tain amount of new borrowing into the 
market, the supply of highest grade ma- 


terial was insufficient to meet the demand, | 


and there was a rapid turnover of paper 
into investing institutions’ portfolios. 
Reflecting the limited supply of paper, 


ported to this bank by 20 dealers on April 
30. This figure was down 1'. per cent 
further from the level of the previous 


|}month and showed a reduction of 45 per 
the amount outstanding 


from in 


from New York to other parts of this | April, 1930. 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
nnn at the Close of Business May 27, 1931 





Made Public May 29, 1931 


change, and since the exchange ratio was | 


five shares of North American common 
for each share of the Washington Railway 
and Electric common. Applying that five 


Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Period 
RECEIPTS This Month Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 




















Business Volume - 
Still Reduced in 
Minneapolis Area 


Upturn More Than Seasonal 
In Country Check. Clear- 
ings and Carloadings, 
Says Reserve Bank 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 29.—The be- 
ginning of the Spring upturn in business 
in the Ninth Federal Réserve District 


'occurred in April, according to the monthly 


review of agricultural and business condi- 
tions, made public by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis May 29. (The pre- 


|\liminary summary appeared in the issue 


of May 18.) ‘ 


The increase was slightly more than 
seasonal, according to the review, in coun- 
try check clearings, miscellaneous freight 
carloadings and less-than-carlot loadings 
and was exactly the seasonal amount in 
bank debits. Business volume, howévér, 
continued to be at dépression levels, and 
reports for the first half of May indicate, 
it is stated in the review, a continuation 
of the reduced volume which has been in 
evidence for several months. 


Labor Situation 


Employment conditions at Minneapolis 
improved slightly during April according 
to available information, the bank. an- 
nounces. 


The district summary of banking fol< 
lows in ‘ull text: . 


City member banks in the district con- 


/tinued to report the largest volume of 


‘deposits experienced in any Spring period 
on record. On May 20, their deposits were 
$439,000,000, an increase of $43,000,000 over 
the .otal for the corrésponding date last 
year. The deposit increase was dué, as 
in former months, to the unprécedentedly 
high level of time deposits and .the in- 
crease in balances due to country banks 
| over last year's figures. Other demand dé- 
posits were slightly larger on May 20 than 
& year ago, and public déposits were 
slightly smaller than a yéar ago. 


Liquid Position Maintained 


City banks continued to maintain a 
highly liquid position, with balances due 
from banks a the reserve bank) 
and vault cash totaling $114,000,000 on 
| May 20, which was more than one-fourth 
of their total deposits. Investment hold- 
ings were about as large as a year ago 
at this time, but included a larger pro- 
portion of bonds and a smaller amount 
of brokers’ loans than last yéar’s porte 
|folio. Loans to customers weéré also at 
the level of last year’s loans on May 20. 
A reduction of $12,000,000 in loans to 
customers occurred in the first week of 
| May, partly as a result of grain loans paid 
off after the May 1 séttlement by the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation.. 
| Country banks continued to owe ‘the 
Federal Reserve Bank more than a year 
ago, and on May 20 their borrowings wére 
larger by $600,000, or 19 per cent, than 
| last years’ borrowings on the correspond- 
|ing date. Member bank borrowings dur- 
|ing the five weeks ended May 20 exhibited 
| the usual contrasting trends in various 
|; parts of the district arising from the dif- 
|ferent types of farming. In the mixed 
farming area, there was an increase in 
borrowings which always occurs between 
| the peak of livestock marketings and the 
| peak of dairy income. During the week 
|ended May 30, this séasonal risé began 
to be reduced. In the areas more strictly 
| devoted to grain raising and ranching, 
| there occurred the beginning of the séa- 
| sonal increase in borrowings which ordi< 
|narily reaches a peak in August. 
Deposits of country member banks were 
|8 per cent smaller in April than in the 
same month last year. Decreases weré 
smallest in Michigan, Wisconsin and rural 
Minnesota, and largest in Montana and 
the Dakotas. , 


Wholesale Activity 
Rises in Kansas City 


April Increase Is Contrary to 
Usual Seasonal Trend 


Kansas City, Mo., May 29.—Contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend, there was an 
increase in wholesale trade in April in 
the tenth Federal reserve district as 
compared to March, according to the 
monthly review of agricultural, industrial, 
trade and financial conditions issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, May 29. The méasure émployed by 
the bank was the combined dollar salés 
of five representative wholesale lines. 

Between April 1 and May 1 there was 
{an increase of 0.3 per cent in both the 
number of savings accounts and the 
amount of savings deposits reported by 
a selected list of regularly reporting banks 
in the district. This was the fourth con- 
secutive month that an increase has béen 
reported for both items, it is stated in 
the review. 

Loans and discounts of reporting méem- 
ber banks declined during the four weeks 
ending May 13, while investments con- 
tinued to increase. Investments on May 
13 were 21.7 per cent larger than on the 
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taxing authority, except (a) estate or in- exchahge have been approximately equal. Electric common. Foreigh obligations— 214,000.00 781,112.00  31,625,608.37 —-+51,847,880.26 oe 
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profits taxes, now or hereafter imposed by become extremely depressed since the re- than $75 per share? A. Considerably | Pst fund receipts (reappropriated Es 84.754.792.95 42.465.499.55 | UeClines were, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
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profits of individuals, partnerships, asso- that all exports to that country be on &@ ‘at approximately how much per Panama Canal tolls, et. ..-..-..- 1,626,972.50 2.314,148.35 24.46,171.99 _26.165.475.75 | Tye. Fed wooled lamb prices incre 
ciations, or corporations. ae ae see Se ee — share? A. About $185 per share Per | Other miscellaneous ............+-- 10,184'684.30 12.459/564.95 138,382.685.43 184,231.860.43 | somewhat and wheat and hay prices were 
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| certificates of indebtedness issued after | nounced ; Company which the North American | Excess of total expendi@ures .,....$125,188,651.37 $62,469,158.31 $1,004,159,780.42  $207,621,030.65 | Clinéd. In the mineral industries, zinc ore 
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| Proves nar ae ae ene. me for any bonds allotted must be made on, Subsidiary, Edison Securities Corporation. | general expenditures. >. ....++«+.$203.218,107.50 $168,151,753.2 $2.148,605,729.30 $1,966,216,517.32 oe ee ee ee ee ee 
principal of which does not exceed in the | oy pefore June 15, 1931, or on later allot-|The number of shares so obtained was «Interest on public debt .......... 17.202.798.61  15.117.393.18  516.9491342.31 | 560,155,514.02 p Pp re lower 
aggregate $5,000, owned by any individual, ment, after allotment and upon pay- 2,985.75? A. Yes, sir. Refund customs ........+.sseeseees 1553.78.65  2.274.885.86 19.796.686.16 —21,213.408.25 | in March. 
partnership, association, or corporation, ment, Federal reserve banks may issue! @. Did the Edison Securities Corpora- Refund internal revenue ....+.++++ 5,218,218.52 5,612,054.89 62,120,141.68 = 113 See Farm work and plant growth were fe- 
shall be exempt from the taxes provided interim receipts pending delivery of the tion obtain this stock in the open market P0st@l deficiency ......-.+.++++40+ ee Ye yeh serait —io'sag'o10.88° tarded somewhat in April, and early May 
for in said clause ‘b) above. definitive bonds. Any qualified depositary for the most part? A. Yes. Reaeetihan ie special pease eae mem 7 ne by frequent rains and cold weather, but 
The bonds will be acceptable to secure will be permitted to make payment by| @. Did the Edison Securities Corporation, Railroads .. y 25,561.73 19,861.63 (239,595.89  14,631,013.60 crop prospects continue good. Some warm, 
deposits of public moneys, but do not bear cregit for bonds allotted to it for itself obtain that Washington Railway and Elec-| War Finance Corporation 808.91 1 643.06 nn oi 0:80.61 yy 129,785.25 fair weather is needed at this time for 
the circulation privilege and are not en-' ang its customers up to any amount for tric stock by exchanging North American| Shipping Board ........ ; $21,940.10 7 344 130-55 178,379,350 54 110 hae eee 08 | the completion of crop planting and to 
titled to any privilege of conversion. The! which it shall be qualified in excess of | Stock for it? A. It did. ‘incuba tee 1057990 «| 292.936.47 1187. 298.64 111739487 aid seed germination. Corn planting was 
bonds will be subject to the general reg- existing deposits, when so notified by the Q. Where did the Edison Securities Cor- | Adjusted-service certificate fund .. +28,213.70 142,517.64  225,213.735.48  112,356,555.82 half completed and the Ozark straw| 
ee “ en pet as gga ited Federal reserve bank of its district. poration get most of the North American | Civil-service retirement fuse kakas ;30,090.09 ; 100,218.94 20,377,765.16 20,523,189.81 movement was well under way by May 21. 
or hereafter issued, governing Unite Treasury certificates of indebtedness of stook which it used for that exchange? | Investment of trust funds " 53.605.172.62  39,567,172.64) Department store trade was larger in 
States bonds. Series TJ-1931 and TJ2-1931, both matur- | A. It purchased it in the open market. Bu of Gol, teachers’ retirement ‘"ipsenas «| *30.684.20 900,344.67 486,389.33 April than in March, but the dollgy volume 
Rules for Applications ‘ing June 15, 1931, will be accepted at par Q. At about what price pershare? A. At Foreign Service retirement aan eel tt 00 304,930.15 Ser ks was 7.3 per cent under April, 1930. Wholé- 
Applications will be received at the Fed-'in payment for any Treasury bonds of about $185 per share. General railroad contingent 210,030.13 —1,989,371.99 518,714.96 2,411,871.98 sale trade was slightly larger in A 


the issue now offered which shall be sub- 
scribed for and allotted, with an adjust- 
ment of the interest accrued, if any, on, 
the bonds so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal reserve banks are authorized and 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Federal reserve 
banks of the respective districts. 

Any further information which may be 
desired as to the issue of Treasury bonds 
under the provisions of this circular may 


United States. Banking institutions gen- 
erally will handle applications for sub- 
scribers, but only the Federal reserve 
banks are authorized to act as official 
agencies. 

The right is reserved to reject any sub- 
scription, in whole or in part, and to allot 
less than the amount of bonds applied for 
and to close the subscriptions at any time 
without notice; the Secretary of the 
Treasury also reserves the right to make | 
allotment in full upon applications for 
smaller amounts, to make reduced allot- 
ments upon, or to reject, applications for| be obtained upon application to a Fed- 
larger amounts, and to make classified al-| eral reserve bank. The Secretary of the 
lotments and allotments upon a graduated | Treasury may at any time, or from time | 
| scale; and his action in these respects will|to time, prescribe supplemental or | 
| be final. ~Allotment notices will be sent | amendatory rules and regulations govern- | 

jout promptly upon allotment, and the ba-| ing the offering. 


Q. When the Edison Securities Corpora- | 
tion turned that stock of-the Washington 
Railway and Electric over to the North 
American Company, at what price did 
the North American Company first record 
A. At $375 a share, which 
was the same price that it put on the 
Washington stock which it had acquired 


it on its books? 


directly through its own exchanges. 


Q. Subsequently that was changed, was 
it not, because the actual cost of the stock 
to Edison Securities Corporation was more 


than $375? A. It was. 


Q. That resulted in an additional credit 
to Edison Securities Corporation on the 
books of the North American Company | 


amounting to $1,654,453.70? 


A. Yes. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 


in the issue-of June 2, 


A 





Total ordinary $241,184,620.32 


$218,204,608.69 $3,378,998,360.73 
$391, 660,000.00 





Sinking fund 








$3,952,129,553.45 
$388, 368,950.00 


than in the precéding month but 18.8 
cent smaller than in the correspo: 
month last year. 











Purchases and retirements ; ‘from AES : 
‘foreign repayments ..... sah had BE dhe adios nde bahia 29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00| There was a slight seasonal increasé 
Received from foreign governments in building activity during the month, 
under debt settlements ......... secsecseecene eetenserenesee teerreeenneeeee 109,790,850.00 | hut the volume was substantially under 
soeenes for Sy gaits =, ERA ane eu ag¥akAaw Nan bs Cheieee aah pRSAMAREADEA NS 73,100.00 that of April, 1930. Production ip all lines 
urchases an retirements rom 
franchise tax receipts (Federal was less than one year ago. 
reserve and Federal intermediate —_——— 
Credit WOMENS) .....siciccees 91,400.00 4,455,000 90 
Forfeiturés, gifts, etc. . 75,350.00 60,503.25 
Geir a 86 Sch Be Freie gs Lda kn, alas aceanh $421,092,500.00  $512,430,003.25 UTILITY SECURITIES 





Total expenditures 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include 
accrued discount on war savings ce 
| periods last year the errs include $41,091.40 and $480,031.94, respectively. 
yvExcess of credits (dedlict). 


6 a i $241,184,620.32 $218,204,608.69 $3,800,090,860.73 $3,564,560.456.70 


2,538.56 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $381,880.63 | 
ficates of maturéd seriés, and for the corresponding | 
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School for Prison Officers 


Organized in New Jersey + + 





Efforts of State to Train Men So That They 
Can Deal in a Constructive Manner With Per- 
sons Placed in Their Care 





By RICHARD C, STEINMETZ 


Director, Prison Officers Training School, State of New Jersey 


and 


CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chie? Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


State of New Jersey has officially rec- 
ognized the fact that penal and reforma- 
tory institutions in the State are succeed- 

ing only partially in their important function 
of dealing constructively with those» persons 
committed to their custody. It also recog- 
nizes that the custodial officer in immediate 
charge of and in daily contact with the pris- 
oner is a most important link in the whole 
process of criminal] rehabilitation. 


+ . 


The New Jersey Prison Officers Training 
School has been organized by the joint action 
of the Civil Service Commission and the De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies for the 
purpose of training prospective prison officefs 
to more effectively perform custodial duties 
in the penal and correctional institutions of 
the State. It is located at the State reforma- 
tory at Rahway and is the first centralized 
State school of its kind in the United States. 


The school is in the immediate charge of 
a full-time director, who functions under the 
direction of a training school committee 
which is made up of four staff members of 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
two members of the technical staff of the 
Civil Service Commission, the superintendent 
of the State reformatory, the principal keeper 
of the State prison, and the director of the 
school. This committee is responsible for the 
course of study and serves largely in the 
capacity of a school board, with the impor- 
tant exception that each member is engaged 
in institutional or personnel work and has 
either a professional or an activé, every-day 
interest in institutional personnel. 


The first class began its course of training 
on March 2, 1931, with 20 student officers. 
Two were selected from among the perma- 
rient officers of the State prison and reforma- 
tories who desired to take the course, and 
18 were selected from an existing employ- 
ment list for prison and reformatory officers 
established by the Civil Service Commission. 
The permanently appointed officers attend- 
ing the school receive their full pay and sus- 
tenance during the eight-week period of in- 
tensive training. The recruits from the em- 
ployment list are paid $100 per month and 
sustenance. 


The student officers live in special bar- 
racks; are under constant supervision and 
control, and are theoretically on duty 24 hours 
a day for the eight-week period. 


The permanent officers maintain, of course, 
their permanent standing as State employes. 
For the new appointee his attendance at the 
training school is considered as a part of his 
four-month working-test period required un- 
der the civil service laws. Following the 
eight weeks of formal training at the school, 
those who complete the course successfully 
are placed in one of the several penal or cor- 
rectional institutions of the type for which 
they seem best fitted for further training 
work. 

+ + 


During this part of their course the trainees 


are carefully supervised and frequent reports _ 


from their immediate superiors are required. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the full 
four-month training and work period the of- 
ficer is eligible for permanent appointment 
to the State service. 

Thirteen of the 20 members of the first 
class successfully completed the first two 
months of their course on April 25, 1931, and 
are now doing supervised work at assigned 


institutions. Five of the recruits from the 
established employment list failed to com- 
plete their work satisfactorily and two re- 
signed in the early part of the course. The 
second class, of 21, began its intensive train- 
ing on May 4. 

The course of study is divided into four 
parts. The physical training schedule in- 
cludes the various setting-up and condition- 
ing exercises, jiu-jitsu, wrestling, boxing, and 
other means of self-defense. The technical 
training includes the use of gas, firearms, 
first aid, riot duty, and the like. The formal 
classroom course includes penology, criminal 
sociology, elementary psychology, smuggling 
and its prevention, discipline and how to ob- 
tain it, institutional emergencies, the mean- 
ing and value of probation and parole, prison 
health and sanitation, religious, social and 
educational training, recreation and related 
subjects. 


The fourth part of the training course in- 
cludes supervised field trips by all of the 
members of the class to various jails, peni- 
tentiaries, and reformatories in New Jersey 
and adjoining States for the purpose of gath- 
ering first-hand information as to present- 
day prison conditions and custodial work. 


A comparatively large number of lecturers 
have been brought in from the outside for 
instructional, educational and inspirational 
work. Among those who have addressed the 
first training school and who have agreed 
to return from time to time to address other 
classes are: Dr. Harry Elmer*Barnes, well- 
known writer, criminologist and critic; Dr. 
William T. Root, psychologist, University of 
Pittsburgh; Dr. Ellen C. Potter, director of 
medical inspection, Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, New Jersey; Mr. Joseph 
Fishman, Department of Corrections, New 
York City; Dr. George Kirchwey, New York 
School of Social Research; Dr. Thorsten Sel- 
lin, professor of sociology, University of Penn- 
Sylvania; Mr. George W. Stuart, American 
Red Cross, and Mr. Calvin Derrick, superin- 
tendent, New Jersey State Home for Boys. 


+ + 


By reason of the rapid expansion of the 
penal and reformatory institutional program 
in the State, it is expected that the first four 
or five training classes will be devoted to the 
training of new officers to fill vacancies 
caused by retirement, resignation and the ex- 
pansion of these institutions. The training 
course will be open to only such recruits as 
have obtained places on civil service employ- 
ment lists and are eligible for appointment 
to the working-test period. 


Every new penal or correctional officer will 
be required to complete, in a satisfactory 
manner, the training course before assign- 
ment to the various institutions, and it is 
planned to have every prison and reforma- 
tory officer now employed, except those who 
may be unfitted to undergo the training 
work by reason of age or disability as a re- 
sult of long service, to take the training 
courses as the work proceeds. It fs hoped 
that the school may be later opened to the 
training of officers for municipal and county 
institutions in the same way as training is 
being provided for the State service. A care- 
ful checking of the officers turned out by the 
training school will finally determine, of 
cvurse, whether this project will be successful. 
It is believed, however, that the movement 
well under way in New Jersey is probably 
one of the most progressive steps in the field 
of practical penology in recent years. 


California’s Package Bee Industry 
Large Shipments Made From State Every Year 
By WILLIAM R. GAGE 


Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


E unique industry of raising amd sell- 

ing bees began in California about 1913. 

Some 400 pounds were shipped in that 
year. The industry is based primarily on 
the existing climatic conditions. The Spring 
and Summer begins earlier in California. 
The plants from which bees gather nectar 
begin to blossom earlier than those of north- 
ern and middle western States. In conse- 
quence beekeepers of California build up their 
, colonies on the first nectar flow and thus 
have a surplus of bees to sell. 


The bee colony is a model of balanced 
operation. The queen lays her eggs in pro- 
portion to the number of workers needed. 
During the honey flow the life of a worker 
bee is from six to ten weeks. Figuratively 
speaking, a bee is born with a definite ability 
to do work and when its energy is expended 
the bee dies. At the beginning of the Spring 
the queen’s laying activity depends upon the 
abundance of nectar. As the flowers bloom 
and become plentiful the queen lays between 
1,500 and 3,000 eggs a day, and within six 
weeks the bees are ready for work. 

Young bees emerging from the cell are 
placed.at work in the hive at such tasks as 
cleaning the hive, and’ assisting in storing 
the honey. As they become older they go out 
for honey. A continual stream of new 
workers are available as the older bees die 
off. Thus, if the flowers continue to blossom 
ie honey is gathered by increasing numbers. 
In case of a dry spell or an interval between 
flowered crops, the queen lays fewer eggs in 
order to adjust the number of new bees to 
the amount of work to be done. 


he early Spring in California permits the 
ding up of-colonies to full strength. A 
full strength colony weighs 12 pounds or more 
as compared to an overwintered colony which 
weighs only three or four pounds. As a rule 
there is an interval between flowered crops, 
and this permits the beekeeper to divide his 
colonies and sell the surplus bees. 


The industry has increased very rapidly in 
the last few years. During the past four 
years the number of packages shipped in- 
creased 300 per cent. The standardization 


of packages, development of proper food in 
transit, and the increased use of packages to 
Strengthen overwintered colonies in other 
States, has contributed to the development. 
At present California ships about 60 tons 
of bees a year valued at over $100,000. Some 
idea of the large number of individual bees 
this represents may be had when we con- 
sider there are 5,000 bees per pound. 


Bees are shipped in packages weighing 
seven pounds including food and bees. The 
net weight of the bees in this standard pack- 
age amounts to three pounds. The use of 
standard shipping cages which measure 16 
by 9 by 6 inches, has been adopted, and is 
in general use by California shippers. 

By the use of standard packages and the 
perfection of food for use in transit, the 
condition of arrival of bees has been greatly 
improved. Some years ago only 75 to 80 per 
cent of the shipments arrived in usable con- 
dition. At present about 99 5-10 per cent of 
the bees arrive in good condition. Losses 
occasioned by all causes only amount to 
four-tenths of 1 per cent of’ the value of 
shipments as evidenced by claims paid by 
carriers, 


The shipment of bees in packages is con- 
fined to California and such southern States 
as Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. These two areas, California and 
the Southern States; produce and ship prac- 
tically all of the bees in the United States 
that enter into commercial trade. 


A recent market survey shows that the 
markets for California package bees are 
found in the Canadian Provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, and 
the 11 Western States of the United States. 
Idaho and Utah are the largest consuming 
areas, with Washington, Montana, and Ore- 
gon next. 


It is estimated that the total potential 
demand for California package bees is be- 
tween three and four times the present 
shipments. The further development of such 
markets is dependent upon (1) the reduction 
of the delivered cost ‘of bees, and (2) the 
return of honey prices to more normal levels. 








commodity industries. 


E Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy Department is charged with 
the responsibility of providing air- 
planes, airships, and aircraft engines for 
the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps. This task requires that the Bu- 
reau specify the types of aircraft and 
engines which the Service needs, super- 
vise and control the development of the 
experimental models, choose the types 
which are best suited to be procured in 
quantities as Service equipment, arrange 
for their purchase and supervise the de- 
sign and construction of the production 
lots. 
+ + 
In carrying out these duties, the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics is in constant touch 
with the aeronautical industry and with 
the development and progress of the art 
of aircraft design and construction. In 
many instances, the Bureau guides and 
fosters the testing and development of 
» new designs, new types and methods of 
construction, new materials, and proc- 
esses. By the very practical means of 
the experimental purchase of promising 
’ devices, the Bureau has contributed very 
significantly to the advance of aircraft 
and engine design and construction, not 
only for naval and military use, but also 
for the use of commercial aviation. 
+ + 
The Bureau of Aeronautics does very 
little actual designing of airplanes; that 
designing which it does consists only of 
sufficient drawings to show the general 
characteristics of a type of airplane 
which the Navy needs. Information of 
this nature is ordinarily known to the 
Bureau’s engineers and designers better 
than to the engineers of the airplane 
manufacturers’ staffs. However, after 
the major features of the proposed air- 
plane are specified by the Bureau, the 
development of the details, including 
those of the structure, is done by the 
manufacturer, subject, of course, to care- 
ful examination and checking by the 
Bureau. 
In certain cases the Bureau has ac- 
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President of the United States 1881-1285: 
“It should be our earnest endeavor to profit, and to 
see that the nation shall profit, by the example and 
experience of government.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HOW NAVY DEPARTMENT 
AIDS AIRCRAFT DESIGNERS 


Bureau of Aeronautics Seeks to Encourage Initiative by 
Experimental Purchase of Promising Devices 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with aeronautics trade. 


By REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MOFFETT 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy 


cepted new airplane designs offered by 
experienced manufacturers who believed, 
from their own observation, that the 
Navy would probably be interested in an 
airplane of the dimensions, performance, 
and other characteristics which they 
considered themselves qualified to de- 
sign and build. In this, as in all its 
dealings with the industry, the Bureau’s 
policy is to encourage initiative, and to 
show every consideration toward those 
manufacturers who maintain staffs of 
engineers for thé development of new 
ideas and design for naval use. The 
Bureau does not believe that the Gov- 
ernment should do all its own designing 
of naval circraft, but believes that ade- 
quate national defense requires the ex- 
istence of capable engineering staffs in 
the manufacturers’ plants. The Bureau 
is guided by this belief in purchasing 
airplanes so far as the restrictions of 
Government purchasing methods will 
allow. 
+ + 

i IS generally recognized that the 

Government has been the best cus- 
tomer of the airplane and airplane en- 
gine manufacturing industry, except for 
the short boom period of 1928-1929, and 
that at present the Army and Navy are 
supporting the majority of the manu- 
facturers. During the years which pre- 
ceded. the boom, the Army and Navy set 
the standards of quality for the aero- 
nautical industry, and supervised the 


development of materials, processes, 
workmanship, and strength require- 
ments, which became the foundation 


upon which the design and manufacture 
of airplanes and engines for commercial 
use were based when the market for 
commercial airplanes became important. 
At the present time further progress is 
being made toward more and more re- 
liable, durable, and useful naval aircraft, 
and the lessons being learned will again 
form the foundation on which the tech- 
nique of commercial airplane manufac- 
ture will be built, when the commercial 
market again opens. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Aeronautics Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of June 2, Rear Admiral Moffett continues his discussion of the relations 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics to the aeronautical industry, and tells of specific 
ways in which the United States Navy has directly assisted the industry. 








Proper Diet for Children Outlined 


Importance of Selecting Wholesome Food 
By DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


URING the period of two to six years 
the child leaves babyhood and takes 
his place as a full-fledged individual in 

the community life of the family. As re- 
gards his diet, he grows beyond the fluid 
meals of infancy and learns to adjust him- 
self to the balanced, varied menu of simple, 
wholesome foods which must serve him all 
his life. Upon his satisfactory adjustment 
in the matter of diet depends, not only his 
present state of health, but his future hap- 
piness and vigor. 

The child must learn to like the foods 
which are good for him, It is the mother’s 
duty to provide him with these foods and to 
offer them in such a way that he acquires a 
healthy appetite and does not become finicky 
and hard to please. 

The basic rule for fhe mother to follow, as 


always in the case of diet, is the old-fash- ° 


ioned, garden variety of common sense. Food 
faddists may obscure the issue with their 
ever-changing theories couched in high- 
sounding phrases. But when we come down 
to brass tacks common sense remains our 
most reliable guide. 


To begin with, we must remember that the 
child, like the adult, requires a well-mixed 
variety of simple foods—milk, meat, butter, 
eggs, cereals, vegetables and fruits. We must 
keep this fact constantly in mind, not per- 
mitting ourselves to become side-tracked by 
momentary food fashions of one sort or an- 
other. 


Another point worth remembering is the 
fact that the child needs more food in pro- 
rtion to his weight than does the adult. 
ile the adult demands building foods, or 
proteins, to repair out-worn tissue, the child 
not only must repair tissue, but in order to 
grow must constantly build new tissue. Thus 
his building food, or protein, requirements 
in proportion to his weight are greater than 
the adult’s.* Likewise with the fuel foods or 
fats and carbohydrates. The child is much 
more active than is the adult and activity 
involves the burning of fuel. Therefore the 
child’s fuel demands are relatively greater 
than are the average adult’s and in propor- 
tion to his weight he must eat a larger sup- 
ply of fuel foods or carbohydrates and fats. 


The proteins include meat, milk, eggs, 
cereals, peas, beans. The carbohydrates con- 
sist of the sugars and starches. Among the 


fats are butter, cream and the fats of meat. 

In regard to planning the child’s meals, 
common sense must again be the watch- 
word. A busy mother with plenty of house- 
hold cares on her hands has not fhe time 
to spend hours in the kitchen preparing spe- 
cial delicacies for her two-to-six-year-olds. 
The young child’s menu must conform as 
closely as possible to the menu of the rest 
of the household. 

The child needs vegetables. So does the 
rest of the family. The family is having car- 
rots and spinach for dinner. These vege- 
tables are naturally given to the child as 
well... And the left-overs can be reheated 


and served in a tempting form at the child's 
lunch next day. 


Likewise the child requires orange juice 
or tomato juice or cabbage water as a scurvy- 
preventive. If the family can afford plenty 
of oranges, nothing is more palatable and 
refreshing than a glass of orange juice. If 
not, the cheaper juices will be equally effec- 
tice. But there is no need to go through 
the labor of preparing these concoctions 
especially for the child. When the family is 
indulging in tomatoes, the mother can pour 
off some of the juice, cool it and serve it 
to the child as a tomato cocktail. And when 
cabbage is on the family menu a little of the 
cabbage water can be given to the child. 

As* for milk, every member of the family, 
child and adult, should take a quart a day. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of the 
kitchen. For instance, one of the simplest 
ways of giving the child the balanced mix- 
ture of meats and vegetables he needs is the 
Irish stew. Stews are easy to prepare and 
delivious to eat. If prepared properly, they 
will appeal to the whole family. Thus, at 
one and the same time, the family appetite 
may be appeased and the child be given the 
valuable foods and juices so essential to his 
health and growth. 


While some vegetables are attractive to 
the palate when served raw, most vegetables 
are much more tempting in a cooked form. 
Therefore as a general rule cooked vegetables 
will prove most satisfactory to the family 
tastes, including the chiid’s. It is offé€n con- 
venient, however, to cut up cabbage in the 
form of cole slaw. And when the mother 
grates the cabbage she might also grate a 
few carrots or turnips and serve them to the 
child in sandwiches. 


A point of vast importance during the pe- 
riod from two to six years is the necessity 
for making the child chew. To this end, 
he should be given hard toasts, crusts of 
bread and occasional servings of some hard, 
cold cereal. While hot, soft cereals are ex- 
cellent breakfast foods, toast or crusts of 
bread should be served with them in order 
to stimulate chewing. 


In this connection, it is important to con- 
sider the subjéct of variety. Many mothers 
complain that their children refuse toast 
or dry crusts. This need not be the case 
if the mother uses common sense. By the 
liberal use of butter, varied occasionally with 
peanut butter or jam, the hardest toast, the 
‘dryest crust may be made tempting. Even 
hard tack can be turned into a treat when 
served with the addition of a few grains of 
such common sense. 

Regarding fruit, it is wise to encourage the 
five-year-old child to eat the whole apple, 
not to peel it, as valuable food ingredients 
lurk in the peels of fruit. 

As for sweets, it is no sin to give candy to 
a child, but the quantity should be small and 
it must be given immediately after a meal, 
not before a meal or between meals. The 
Same applies to cake and other sweets. Ice 
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Chief, Division of Predatory Animal and Rodent Control, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Federal Department of Agriculture 


OR more than fifteen years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, has been working on 

the control of two groups of destructive wild 
animals of the United States and its terri- 
tories. 

The first group consists of the predatory 
animals—such as wolves, coyotes, mountain 
lions, and bobcats—that every year destroy 
large numbers of livestock and game. The 
coyote also serves as a carrier of that dread 
disease rabies, or hydrophobia. 

The second group consists of economically 
injurious rodents such as prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, pocket gophers, rabbits, field mice, 
porcupines, and rats. These smaller pests 
not only destroy growing and stored crops, 
forest and other nursery stock, and the range 
grasses that support the farming and live- 
stock industries, but in some cases also spread 
such diseases of man as spotted fever (by 
ground squirrels), tularemia (by rabbits), and 
bubonic plague (by rats and ground squir- 
rels). Control of these economic wasters is 
necessary in the interests of agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, forestry, animal -husbandry, and 
wild game. 

The settler who saw the profits of his hard 
work wiped out by the incursions of wolves, 
coyotes, mountain lions, and bobcats into his 
stock ranges, and of prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, pocket gophers, jack rabbits, and 
other rodents, into his cultivated fields, had 
no recourse other than to ask the aid of the 
Government, whose lands served as breeding 
reservoirs from which these destroyers kept 
coming. Uncontrolled, they would reinfest 
his stockéd and cultivated acres in spite of 
all that he could do to prevent them, either 
single-handed or with the aid of his neigh- 
bors. To effect some measure of relief, he 
and his neighbors resorted to the use of such 
instruments as the steel trap, the rifle, poi- 
sons, and trained dogs. The appeals they 
later made upon the Federal Government for 
aid in suppressing predators and rodents on 
the public domain led to the first cooperative 
Federal efforts toward control. 
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Prior to the Federal Government’s entry 
into the cooperative control program the des- 
ultory warfare against these animals had in- 
cluded the payment of bounties, a premium 
on the heads of the predators, to stimulate 
individual activity in their control. Bounty 
laws have continued in effect more or less to 
the present, though within the past 15 or 
20 years many of them have been repealed, 
because it was found that they encouraged 
only sporadic efforts toward control and wefe 
productive of frauds. Since that time the 
steady growth of correlation of Federal, State, 
and local efforts has resulted in better and 
more efficient. control measures. 

The leadership of the Biological Survey in 
predator and rodent control since 1915 has 
been requested and encouraged by States and 
other cooperating agencies, and the funds 
made available from such sources for expen- 
diture under the direction of this Federal 
agency have been far in excess of those pro- 
vided for the purpose from the National 
Treasury. 

Research studies of the geographic distri- 
bution and relationship of the wild birds and 
mammals of the country and studies in the 
field of their food and other habits have been 
carried on by the Biological Survey for al- 
most half a century, and these investigations 
rave provided the basis of the control work 
carried on. Scientifically trained men are 
continuing research along these lines, both 
in the field and in the laboratory. This will 
be expanded as funds permit. 

The Jegal sanction for control work by the 
Federal Government is contained in congres- 
sional direction in annual appropriation acts 
for the Department of Agriculture. These 
provide for investigations, experiments, dem- 
onstrations, and cooperation for the control 
of wild animals that become economically in- 
jurious, and for the suppression of rabies in 
predatory animals. 

A special program of control, which was 
called for by the Seventieth Congress, was 
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drawn up by the Department of Agriculture 
to cover a 10-year period. Its authorization 
by the Seventy-first Congress shortly before 
adjournment, and its approval by the Presi- 
dent on March 2 of this year, will make more 
effective the work as already organized, 
rather than stimulate new lines of control. 
The passage of the law, after careful consid- 
eration and public hearings, should set at 
rest any reasonable doubt as to whether the 
control program as at present organized de- 
serves pyblic approval. 
+ + 

The 10-year program contemplates contin- 
ued cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local agencies with a view of avoiding dupli- 
cation of work and insuring the largest. pos- 
sible return from the efforts and funds ex- 
pended. The Biological Survey will continue 
cooperation with the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, the extension service organ- 
izations, including colleges and county agri- 
cultural agents, and with the State depart- 
ments of agriculture, county commissioners, 
game commissions, and various agricultural, 
horticultural, and livestock organizations. In 
the work on Federal lands the 10-year pro-’ 
gram contemplates close cooperation with the 
Forest Service, the Indian Service, and with 
other agencies as necessity arises. 

There are at present more than 16,000,000 
acres of rodent-infested lands within the na- 
tional forests. The greater portion of in- 
fested lands is thickly populated with prairie 
dogs and ground squirrels. Eperiments and 
observations over a long period have demon- 
strated that prairie dogs will destroy from 20 
to 80 per cent of the succulent forage grasses 
about their towns. The 10-year program 
plans in cooperation with the Forest Service, 
a thorough control of rodents where it has 
been determined that they lessen production 
on grazing areas. 

In many of the Eastern States also there 
will be increased effort for the control of 
rodents. The additional funds to be provided 
under the program will permit Biological 
Survey leadership in organized work for the 
control of such rodents as cotton rats in the 
South, of pine mice and pocket gophers, and 
of the common brown rat, which is probably 
the most destructive of all animals. 

In the national forests and on other public 
domain on many areas of which control op- 
erations have never been undertaken are 
breeding grounds of such predatory animals 
as the coyote. The 10-year program contem- 
plates such control of predators within for- 
est regions to an extent that will reduce to 
the minimum the infestation on adjacent 
livestock-grazing areas. Under present condi- 
tions such control is not possible, because of 
their reinvasions each year from a constantly 
renewing source of supply. 

While much has been accomplished during 
the past 15 years, the degree of control of the 
predatory animals and rodents that is desired 
has not been attained. Reinfestation of 
cleared areas is, therefore, constantly occur- 
ring. Since the inception of the work the 
Bilogical Survey has been following a well- 
defined plan, but it has not yet been able to 
reach its goals. The authorization of the 10- 
year program will be an aid in more ade- 
quately controlling injurious animals. 

+ + 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the established policy of the Biological Sur- 
vey with regard to injurious species of wild 
animals has been and will continue to be one 
of control rather than of complete eradica- 
tion. The Survey is not embarked upon a 
general extermination program, but has every 
proper consideration for wild-life conserva- 
tion interests. Only by control measures 
properly directed can the burdensome losses 
suffered by farmers and stock raisers be re- 
duced to the minimum and beneficial forms 
of wild life protected from undue destruction 
by their natural enemies. Though this‘policy 
in some cases may mean local extirpation of 
harmful forms, it will not result in the com- 
plete eradication of any species that adds 
interest to the wild when far removed from 
industrial operations. 


Secondary Education 


Changes in Content of Courses Viewed as Need 
By W. F. BOND 


Superintendent of Education, State of Mississippi 


E main objective of the public school 

system has been the preparation of boys 

and girls for college, on the theory that 
a college education is a panacea for all ills. 
The colleges have handed down to us the 
course of study and other requirements to 
be met and we have struggled manfully 
and sometimes blindly to meet them. 


We have accepted these conditions and 
have gone ahead through the years with our 
mass production of high school graduates. 
The mortality has been very great indeed. 
Some fell out because they found the sub- 
jects exceedingly difficult to master. Some 
quit because they were not interested. Of 
the relatively few that finally finished the 
twelfth grade, some went to college, while 
the remainder tried to find places in the 
world about them. 

In the future the main objective of the 
public school system will not be preparation 
for college, but preparation for citizenship 
of the highest order. Preparation for col- 
lege will be incidental. This will mean that 
the following things must be done: 

1. A good, practical, conservative system 
of vocational guidance beginning in the 
junior high school and extending a year or 
so beyond high school graduation. Every 
normal child is capable of being developed 


cream is an ideal dessert and children love it. 

Common sense, simplicity and a wholesome 
varied menu—these are the health rules for 
feeding children between two and six. As I 
have said, this period is one of transition 
from babyhood to childhood. By the same 
application of these principles, we may help 
these youngsters get adjusted to the new 
phase of their life. 


into a good citizen, but no two children are 
alike and we must, therefore, take into con- 
sideration individual differences. By talking 
confidentally with boys and girls, by inter- 
views with their parents and by bringing 
them into contact with successful business 
men and women, we can generally find out 
what place in life any of our students can 
fill best. 

2. The course of study must be broadened. 
We shall continue to prepare our students 
for college but in addition there will be 
courses in vocational education. There will 
be such courses leading to high school grad- 
uation in agriculture, home economics, book- 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, salesman- 
ship, and auto mechanics. 

We will go on the theory that no child 
is “dull” in every respect. It will be our 
business to find along what lines each child 
is bright and direct it into the course of 
study that will more nearly prepare it for 
the world in which it must live after it 
leaves school. Such a plan will increase 
the holding power of our schools and more 
boys and girls will be encouraged to take the 
entire course, for when they are graduated 
each one will know what he can do best 
and his training will have been in that di- 
rection. 

There will be more happiness in the school- 
room, fewer misfits in life and less unem- 
ployment. This change will not come very 
easily, because we are bound down by tradi- 
tion to the system given to us by our fore- 
fathers, which was good enough in its time. 
The change will come, however, for it is 
already very evident that the need for such 
a change is very great. Wise use of the time 
our children spend in the public school will 
be conducive to wise use of time elsewhere. 
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